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“**SPRIGGED’ CALICO IN A CAKE!” 
Betty Crocker says, *‘Your 
great-grandmother wore 
*sprigged’ calico in dresses— 
your grandmother pieced it 
into quilts—you may have a 
full-skirtedeveningdressinthis 
pattern... Now you seeitina 
Sg gay cake! Why not try it soon?”’ 





This flower-patternes 
Medal Flour for best r 


AVEN’T YOU WISHED you 

could make a cake that would 

look—and taste—just stunning? 
Here is the opportunity you have been 
looking for. 

For this cake is “‘d:fferent.” It’s a 
marble cake—gay and colorful inside 
—and with an icing “patterned” to 
“sprigged”’ calico quilt... 





resemble a 
the whole as lovely as sun through rain. 

But (wait a minute) this cake is easy 
tomake! Just follow the Betty Crocker 
recipe in Gold Medal Flour. And of 
course use Gold Medal in making it. 
The recipe is specially proportioned for 
that flour—not for any other! 

Did you realize that more women use 
Gold Medal than any other brand? 

Gold Medal (first of all) is made from 


choicé selected wheats, blended with 
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PHS CALIC 


demands Gold 


below: 


skill by men with the greatest aggre- 
gate experience in the business. These 
men are unsurpassed in their knowl- 
edge of milling! 

The famous General Mills tests come 
next... including tests by the Betty 
Crocker domestic science staff under 
conditions paralleling those in a home! 

Whether you want to make a lovely 
cake, a batch of biscuits or rolls, a flaky 
pie crust or loaves of nutty-flavored 
bread, use Gold Medal ‘“‘Aitchen- 
tested” Flour—always. It’s made by 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 


(old Medal 


Kitchen-tested’’ and ‘‘ Betty Crocker’’ are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Copr. 1940, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 





POULT” CAKE! 








What do you need to 
make this Creation? 
Even an inexperienced cake-maker can 
make it! Yet it’s no “‘ordinary”’ cake 
- it’s practically a “‘party”’ in itself! 


Ingredients 


4 Shortening (part butter) . . . Sugar . . . GOLD 
’ MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” FLOUR... Single- 
Action Baking Powder ... Salt... Milk... 
Vanilla . . . Eggs . . . Unsweetened Chocolate 
... Red Vegetable Coloring ... Get Cream of 
Tartar and Pink Peppermint Candy for the Icing. 





FIRST, CREAM THE SHORTENING. 
Then add the sugar gradually, and 
cream till fluffy. Then sift the flour, 
baking powder, salt . . . (Complete rec- 


ipe in sacks of Gold Medal Flour!) 


Economical Recipes in Each Sack! 
Betty Crocker recipes are virtually 
failure-proof withGold Medal Flour. 


You get dozens of recipes in 


ly the sacks every year. 
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Listen to “Hymns of All 
Churches"’ (Mon., Tues., 
Thurs.) and “Betty Crocker” 
(Wed., Fri.). Seenewspaper. 
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The Word For Economy Is 


CHEVROLET 
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Economy means low cost of operation. 


Truck users everywhere say that low 
cost of operation means Chevrolet. 

That is why Chevrolet trucks lead all 
others in sales year after year; truck 
buyers choose Chevrolets because of their 
proved economy and efficiency. 

Chevrolet economy means a lot more 
than just ‘‘miles per gallon of gasoline’”’ 
and ‘‘miles per quart of oil.’’ It means 
also low first-cost . .. it means high 
efficiency and low maintenance cost... 
it means durability and long life. 


Chevrolet’s traditional qualities—those 





qualities that have put Chevrolet in the 
lead and kept it there—all add up to low 
cost of operation. ... That is why truck 
users everywhere say that Chevrolet 
trucks give the most value for every dollar 
of money expended. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GET Your 
ABOUT Copy 


© evidence as 
they Cost to 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
screen! 


every month 





Among the sixty thousand communica- 
tions that we receive monthly, there 
was one which said we ought to tell 
more about the films we mention. True 
and just comment, in our opinion, but 
our alibi is the limitation of space. Of 
course, you could point out that this 
very paragraph might be eliminated. 
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And since we're going to speak of 
“Pride and Prejudice’, we think maybe 
the correspondent was right. After all 
there is much that can be said about 
this newest production from the world’s 
No. 1 cinema workshop. 

* * * * 
The Jane Austen novel has been adapted 
to the screen by that brilliant contem- 
porary author, Aldous Huxley, working 
in collaboration with the experienced 
screen writer, Jane Murfin. 

~~ «* *&* * 
It was produced by Hunt Stromberg, 
who has a long record of achievement, 
and directed by Robert Z. Leonard 
who also has one. 
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M-G-M not only utilized the intrinsic 
quality of an outstanding work known 
to all who care about reading, but also 
bought the screen rights to the play by 
Helen Jerome, which ran on Broadway 
from November, 1935, to May, 1936. 
* * * * 

The casting was most for- 
lunale. GREER GARSON 
adds to her stature of 
‘Goodbye Mr. Chips’’; 






and LAURENCE OLIVIER 
actually is better than 
he was in ‘Rebecca’, 


re 


* * * * 
But there are others that should be 
mentioned: Mary Boland for one, Edna 
May Oliver for two, Maureen O’Sulli- 
van for three, Ann Rutherford for four, 
and Frieda Inescort for five. 

* * bj * 
The social-climbing Mrs. Bennet and 
her five ‘‘little women” will bustle into 
your shadow world bringing with them 
rippling laughter and wistful romance. 

* * * * 
M-G-M presents “‘Pride and Prejudice”’ 
with pride. Those who have seen it have 
Until next month in the 


a prejudice in its favor. in 
4 be, DB 
same place. =~ GS, 


* * 
Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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‘ai > We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair I lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, Te the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers always say, “l U 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 


“TI saw your ad- 
’ This 
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7” BY DAY anew menace—the gaunt 
specter of impending Famine—creeps into 
the news from Europe. It is an ugly threat, 
freighted with misery, disease and death. 
Famine strikes blindly and cruelly, ravag- 
ing all alike, the soldier and the civilian, 
the strong and the weak, the very old and 
the very young. It hits at the taproots of 
life, for the first necessity of Mankind is 
food. 

In the world of today Americans may 
well take comfort—humbly and thank- 
fully—from the fact that Famine will not 
reach this land. America alone of the 
Great Powers can feed all her people ade- 
quately and unfailingly from the produce 
of her own soil, and help to provide food 
for others. On this basic question of food, 
which underlies all preparedness, America 
is prepared beyond the dreams of other 
nations. 

America’s food security rests solidly on 
two assets which exist nowhere else in 
such numbers—progressive farmers and 
modern farm machinery. 

America’s farmers excel because they 
are the most alert, the most scientific, and 


TRACTORS e FARM EQUIPMENT 








INTERNATIONAL 


STRONG 
at the Taproots 


the best-equipped of the world’s farmers. 
They have made their wonderful produc- 
tion records because of those qualities, 
and because they use the most efficient 
production methods in the world. 

Preparedness in nations which are 
farmed with crude tools by the muscle 
power of men and animals, inevitably 
means loss of vital crops and decline of 
food production as men are taken from 
the land. In our land, that is not true. 

America will continue to produce her 
stocks of food, for the efficiency and 
strength of the American farmer are mul- 
tiplied by his untiring aids, the tractor 
and the combine, the seeding machines, 
the mower, the corn picker and the motor 
truck. The American farmer, with their 
help, can do whatever task the nation sets 
him. 

We take pride in that, because we have 
helped to make it true. For more than 100 
years the industry of which this Company 
is a part has designed and built the farm 
machines that have made American farm- 
ing one of the productive wonders of the 


world. 


ZS. N° Otter tea 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Most of the newest streamlined trains 


j 
— -—most of the foremost American 
industrial machinery — most of the 
best known automobiles—as well as 
the foremost American tractors are 
Timken Bearing Equipped, because 
of the superior performance assured 


by the use of Timken Bearings. 


Designers of the Minneapolis-Moline 
tractor use Timken Bearings so lib- 
erally because they know that this 
famous and unique roller bearing is 
unsurpassed in delivering economi- 


cal, dependable performance. 


For Miles of Smiles, from any stand- 
point, when you buy your next trac- 
tor, truck or automobile, make sure 
that it is Timken Bearing Equipped. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Minneapolis- Moline model RC trac- 
tor, has Timken Bearings in the front 
wheels, rear axle, differential, trans- 
mission, steering pivot and steering 
worm. In the model 69 combine, Tim- 
ken Bearings are used in the wheels 
and in the main gear drive. 





NOTICE—Look for the trade-mark 
TIMKEN on every bearing, whether 
buying new equipment, or replacing 
a Timken Bearing in your tractor, 
automobile, truck or farm machin- 
ery. That trade-mark is your assur- 
ance of quality. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 











ALL OF US 





OR those who like argument for 

arguments sake there is a_ nicely 

balanced question before the public 
now. Shall we undertake to feed the 
hungry people in the captive nations of 
Europe? To refuse to do so appears in 
human. To feed them would appear to be 
aiding Hitler and hurting the cause of the 
British. Which is the right thing to do? 
I have an idea the correct answer is to be 
found in choosing the course that most 
clearly will protect the interests of our 
own country. 

x * 


This column only occasionally pauses 
to quote figures, but I think readers may 
be interested in a comparison that caught 
my eye lately while checking farm income 
over a period of years. During the five 
years 1925-29, the cash income from sale 
of farm products averaged $10,894.200.- 
000 a year. During the five years 1935-39 
the average was $7.849.600.000. The dif- 
ference is a little more than three billion 
dollars—fifteen billions that farmers 
didn’t get. 

x * 


Another set of figures from official 
sources gives the income per farm for 
1926-32, a slightly different group of 
years, as $1.432. For the years 1933-39 
the average income per farm, including 
benefit payments, was $1,124. 


xk * 


The Republicans no doubt will use 
these figures to indicate that their cand:- 
dates ought to be elected, while the Demo- 
crats will produce other figures showing 
that $1.124 is better than whatever it was 
in 1932. A good many of us hold the view 
that farm income ought to be one-fourth 
of the national income—around twice its 
usual proportion. 

x * 


Are there more small home orchards 
and berry patches being set out nowa- 
days? It seems that I have noticed more 
lately than at any time in many years of 
travelling around the United States. 
Home-grown fruit always yields some spe- 
cial satisfactions that can’t be bought. 
Maybe people are not so afraid of the 
bug and disease discouragements since 
the simple controls are more generally 
known and take but little time. The extra 
dollars that orchards and berry patches 
often supply are welcome, but the produc- 
tion of one’s own pie timber is reason 
enough for setting out more trees and 
vines. A farmstead always looks more 
productive, too, when surrounded by fruit 
trees and berry vines. 
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How LIFE INSURANCE CAN HELP You 
“TAKE THE Worry Out OF LIFE” 





- The Future 


The Farm .. 


If you could leave your farm to 
your family, “‘free and clear,”’ it 
would be a mighty fine thing, 
wouldn't it? You can arrange to 
do this through life insurance. 
You put aside a relatively small 
amount for premiums annually. 

Eventually the proceeds of the 
policy could be used to pay off the 
mortgage or other indebtedness. 


The Family . 


Like most men, you probably 
want your wife ond children to 
Through life insur- 
ance your family can have the 
money they will need, in event 
of your death, to pay doctors’ 
bills and other final expenses. . . 
to educate your children . . . to 
pay for extra help around the 
farm...and many other purposes. 


In later life you will probably 
want to let up and take things 
easier. At that time, when your 
children are grown, if you feel 
you no longer need life insurance 
protection, you can use the cash 
surrender value of your policies 
to provide a guaranteed life in- 
come for yourself—thus making 
your own future more secure. 


be prot ected ; 


Strength and Mutuality 


tion... The New York Life has always 
been a mutual company not organized for 
private profit. It has never had a stock- 


With anything so important as life insur- 
ance, you want to be safe. New York Life 
maintains its policy reserves on the most 


conservative bases used by American life 
insurance companies. In investing, this 
Company adheres to the principle that 


holder. Dividends are paid only to policy- 
holders who get their life insurance at cost 
...A policy in this strong, mutual com- 
pany helps to “take the worry out of life.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
I don’t say I'll buy, but I would like to know more 


safety should always be the first considera- 
about how life insurance can help “take the 


NEW YORK LIFE “2: 


—- COMPANY so 





INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





ADDRESS OR R.F.D - 





51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
TOWN AND STATE — — - 


Safety is always the first consideration... Nothing else is so important DATE OF BIRTH ssasieeimaleiial 
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F SEPTEMBER ever has to go look- 

ing for a job. it should have no trou- 

ble finding work on the farm as a 
“clean-up” man. Look over the clean-up 
jobs you need done, and see if any other 
month is better qualified: 

Clean out the silo, the cribs and the 
root cellar. Clean, 
laying houses before putting pullets in; 
farrowing for fall Clean 
and drain the power sprayer. Clean up 
discarded implements and sell them for 
junk. Clean manure from lots and sheds 
and spread it on fields. Clean up trash 
that harbors rats and increases fire dan 
ger. Clean up patches of bindweed. Clean 
up machinery and tools left here and 
there in the rush of summer work, and 
put them where they belong. Clean up 
field stones turned out by tillage tools. 


scrub and disinfect 


houses pigs. 


Chlorate is the missile 
To use on Canada thistle. 


@ That front-row fall-month weed killer. 
sodium chlorate, must now move over to 
make room for a new weed killer—a com- 
bination of sodium chlorate and 
arsenite. One of the big chlorate manu- 
facturers is now putting this new mate- 
rial on the market. Not only is the fire 
hazard gone in the new material, but it 
has added penetration into the cells of 
the plants. It is in the same way 
as sodium chlorate. 


sodium 


used 
This 
is poisonous to livestock. 
“it is cheaper to 


new material 
“But.” say the 
manufacturers, fence 
livestock out and kill the weeds than to 
less efficient because of 


use a chemical 


it being non-poisonous. 


Big yields, high prices, ill suffice 
If you harbor rats and mice. 


@ Each year at harvest time some farmer 
accidentally discovers that old tank meth- 
od of catching rats. First to report this 
year is Ed Bowen, Taylor county, Iowa, 
who caught 300 rats in two weeks. 

By chance a board was left standing 
against the edge of a steel water tank 
that had three inches of dry wheat in the 
hottom. Rats climbed the board, jumped 
in to eat. could not get out. The first 
night’s catch was 55 rats. 

When rats got leery, Bowen leaned a 

hoard against the inside wall so they 
could come and go for a while. Then he 
took the inside board out and began 
catching them again. 
« A great crop, lespedeza is. But lespe- 
deza stubble is not a very good winter 
bed cover for land. The ones who are 
having the best results with lespedeza in 
soil building are the ones who sow grain, 
rye grass or crimson clover on the stub- 
ble. This checks washing, supplies win- 
ter pasture. 


@ Raising turkeys? Growing dwarf grain 
sorghum’? Get the two crops together. 
The turks like sorghum, and they do a 
pretty cood job ot harvesting. 
Nebraska's turkey protessor, F. E. 
Mussehl, says turkeys can be turned into 
vrain sorghum fields as soon as the heads 
are well formed. and that half the ration 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 

Paint. 

Requeen bees. 

Move peonies. 

Build terraces. 

Start a new lawn. 

Put new roofs on. 

Feed cull potatoes. 

Have the car greased. 

Install running water. 

Locate breeding cockerels. 

Feed dry cows fitting ration. 

Ratproof corneribs and bins. 

Fight wireworms by fall plowing. 

Get repair parts for corn picker. 

Go to the fair. Wear vour old shoes. 

Arrange fences for hogging down corn. 

Fill the silo. Keep cutter knives sharp. 

Buy organic mercury dust for seed 
wheat. 

Keep purslane 
garden. 

Paint roosts with 40% nicotine sulphate 
to kill lice. 


from seeding in the 


Kill peach tree borers with ethylene 
dichloride emulsion. 
Sow timothy, bluegrass, winter rye, 


winter barley, brome grass. 

Tell Junior about the collars you used 
to wear when you went courting. 
Kill insects in stored grain. Here’s how: 
Before cold weather comes put car- 
bon disulphide in a shallow pan (or 
pour over the grain) inside the 
closed bin. Use 4 pounds for 100 
bushels of grain. Keep lighted lan- 
terns away—carbon disulphide is in- 
flammable. Don’t breathe the fumes. 





from the 20th week on to maturity can 
be grain sorghums harvested right out 
of the field by themselves. 

Speaking of turkeys—the poults need 
shelter from cold late summer 
and fall. 


rains in 


Some menin farming see visions, indeed. 
Others see only from weed to weed. 


@ Alfalfa failure, when it comes, is as 
likely as not due to pasturing or cutting 
too late in fall. Better give the crop a 
rest from September on. 

@ For pasture late in fall and early in 
spring, try winter rye or winter barley 
seeded in August or early September. 

@ Corn cut for fodder does not continue 
to ripen in the shock. It merely dries 
out. The yield is reduced if the cutting 
is done before the well-glazed stage. 

¢ When to cut cowpeas for hay? In 
Mississippi tests, full-bloom cutting gave 
greater yield and also more protein than 
filled-pod or ripe-pod cutting. In = de- 
layed cutting. the loss of leaves reduces 
the total yield and pulls down the amount 
of protein. When leaves are lost, feeding 
value is decreased. In high-grade legume 
hay, two-thirds or more of the digestible 
protein and most of the vitamin A and 
minerals are in the leaves. 

@ The words used by Uncle Sam’s soil 
conservation men are too technical for 
Will Rice, St. Joe, Arkansas. He calls 
terraces “land bustles.” When he sods 
a side hill with Bermuda grass, he calls 
it “corseting” the soil. 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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THIS FALL — 


HARVEST HAPPIER SMOKING 
WITH THE COOLER-BURNING 
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RICHER- BODIED, THE TOBACCO 
MILDER, COOLER - FOR ROLL-YOUR- 
BURNING AND SMOOTHER- OWNERS —THATS 


PRINCE ALBERT ! 
SPEEDY ROLLING, TASTY, 
FRAGRANT — AND 
PA. STAYS FRESH 


\ DRAWING — YES, SIR, 
PRINCE ALBERT PUTS PLEASURE 
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Fast-Rolled “‘Makin’s”’ Smokes 
— Rich Aroma in Abundance 


i H. H. DENMEAD knows it’s smooth roll- 






J A Bumper Crop of Milder, 
‘ Tastier Pipe-Smokes! 









, CHARLES J. RAYMOND calls Prince 
Albert the winning ticket for any man with \ ing and smooth smoking ahead when he 
a pipe. “C.J.” says: “Tt could lead a public , pours Prince Albert into his papers. “P A.’s 
rich-tasting tobacco is cut right to level off 


: meeting talking on all the features I like 
: about Prince Albert _the no-bite process and | 
the crimp cut, the ripe taste—the cool burn- 
ing from rim to heel of my pipe—the swell 
way PA. tamps down and the even, easy 


way it draws.” 


50 pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 


even, without spilling,” he says. “And with 
enough for around 70 of those swell ‘makin’s’ 
cigarettes in every PA. tin, I get ‘makin’s’ 
pleasure at a saving.” Try Prince Albert, 
“makin’s” fans. 


7 0 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every handy tin of Prince Albert 
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every handy tin of Prince Albert 
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than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested... 


costeut of oft? oA THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 






10, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


( . 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
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LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


EVERY Firestone 


Tire carries a 
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Now get the extra value 
and extra safety of Firestone 
patented construction 
features at prices aslowor 
lower than off-brand tires 
of unknown quality. See 
your Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Auto Supply & 
Service Store today, while 
our big 40th Anniversary | 
Sale is still on! fi 
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Firestone 
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written lifetime 











guarantee — not 
limitedto 12,18 or 
24months,but for 
the full life of the 


tire without time 
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NEW! SENSATIONAL! 


SOLD WITH MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Firestone 


POLONIUM 
SPARK PLUGS 


- Quicker starting andimproved 
STANDARD - performance or your money back. 


TIRE : : 

3 BIG TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE 
ON YOUR OLD 
BATTERY DURING 
AUGUST ONLY 


For longer service at lower Cost, 
trade in your old battery on a2 new 






























































































'This Sale, | we. A 
For maximum safety, SIZE PRICE 
economy and depend- » 4.40 /4.50-21| $5.85 
ability, equip your car ™ A petro nape 
with a set while this : » a & roa 7 7.99 
sensational offer lasts. , ay 


GET OUR Low ‘PRICES ‘ON THE FAMOUS 
FIRESTONE STANDARD TRUCK TIRES 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, s See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
underthe directionof Alfred Wallenstein, Mondayevenings, over Nationwide N. B.C. Red Network. and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s Fair. 
Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 










Firestone Battery today. 
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BURE A 
OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY £ ENGiN« 


UGS, upholstery and felt hats from 
skim milk instead of from imported 
fibers tobacco for insecticide 
nicotine alone. ... 

These are just two of the prospects 
for farmers which will become subjects 
of thorough research with the opening 
in mid-August near Philadelphia of the 
new U. S. Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory. (Peoria and San Francisco 
Laboratories will open within two 
months: New Orleans Laboratory before 
the end of the year.) 

In addition to milk products and _to- 
bacco, chemists at the new Philadelphia 
chemurgic laboratory will seek bigger 
markets for apples. sweet potatoes. white 
potatoes, a variety of other vegetables. 

Already arrangements are being made 
to set up a pilot plant for making fiber 
from casein, chief ingredient of skim 
milk. Working closely with private firms, 
laboratory technicians hope to adapt 
these casein fibers to the manufacture 
of rugs, upholstery and felt. At present, 
more than $100,000.000 worth of coarse 
wool and rabbit fur is imported for mak- 
ing these products. 

Experiments will also be made to in- 
crease the types and uses of casein paint. 
Whey, another chief dairy byproduct, has 
possibilities as a source of acrylic acid, 
which is increasingly used in the grow- 
ing plastics industry. 

Dr. P. A. Wells. chief of the new 
laboratory. believes that high nicotine 
tobaccos may be developed, and markets 
created which would enable growers in 
certain sections to raise them profitably. 

Already the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, under which 
the laboratories will operate, has pre- 
pared the way for the nation’s declaration 
of independence from starch imports. 
If war cut off the 400,000.000 Ib. of trop- 
ical root starch now imported annually 
for laundry, bakery, cotton mill, adhesive 
and other uses, the United States could 
replace them with sweet potato starch 
in a single 6-month growing season. By 
the time 200,000 acres of sweet potatoes, 
planted in March, were ready for harvest, 
150 factories could be set up to process 
the potatoes. Each would cost about $100,- 


000 and employ 60 men working in three 
8-hour shifts. One plant is running now 
at Laurel. Mississippi, and another in 
Louisiana. 

Hopes are held for the development 
of a portable machine to make white po- 
tato starch. Until the present war, half 
the domestic demand was met by impor- 
tations from Holland. The only two U. S. 
white potato starch plants are located in 
Maine. 

Possibilities in the coating. packaging 
and rubber fields are seen by H. T. Her- 
rick, Assistant Bureau Chief, who is 
directly in charge of the four new lab- 
oratories. “I believe that it will be pos- 
sible to coat untinned iron or to impreg- 
nate a bag or cellophane material of 


Sd 


* 





Facade of the new laboratory building, 
located in a Philadelphia suburb (above). 
Dr. P. A. Wells, Director of the East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory (left). 


some kind so that it can be used for food 
containers.” he says. “We have very def- 
inite ideas on the subject of working on 
synthetic rubber with agricultural crops 
as a base, but our first step should be 
in the field of providing supplementary 
compounding ingredients and extenders.” 

Though fully realizing that research is 
a tedious and lengthy process, Bureau 
scientists regard the new laboratories as 
an effective weapon in the current na- 
tional defense emergency. 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, Bureau Chief, 
sounds this keynote in a statement pre- 
pared especially for Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife: 

“In any time of national emergency, 
the United States should be prepared to 
fulfill its needs for materials essential to 
national defense from among products 
grown or produced within its own bor- 
ders. The role of the regional laboratories 
should be the adaptation of agricultural 
raw materials to the attainment of this 


objective.” 


7. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR GRAINS 


ONTRARY to all that has been heard 
of drought, heat. flood and threat of 
insect injury, leading crops are better 
than average. At this date we are prom- 
ised better than the ten-year average in 
corn, oats, barley, rye, flax and fruit, as 
well as minor and truck crops, and espe- 
cially so in tame hay. This record, if 
maintained until harvest is over, will turn 
out yields above all early expectations. 
Corn has overcome several handicaps. 
The acreage intended for harvest is now 
officially estimated at 86,306,000 acres, 
which is the smallest since 1894, when 
new land was still being brought into 
corn culture. Yield from the hybrids will 
offset the shortened acreage to some 
extent. 
Threshing returns for winter wheat 
show only moderate change from earlier 
promise. The crop yield is small in the 


hard wheat area of the Southwest, in 
western Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Quality of wheat in the Plains area is 
somewhat inferior to that of last year. 
The protein content is 1° less, but the 
test weight is 1.2 pounds per bushel 
heavier. In Kansas this increased weight 
reached as much as 4.5 pounds per bushel 
in some north-central counties. 

July heat and drought caught the 
spring wheat crop of the Northwest at the 
critical stage and resulted in severe crop 
shrinkage, with a prospective loss of 
nearly 40,000,000 bushels in size of the 
crop during the month preceding harvest. 

The total U. S. wheat crop looks like 
715,000,000 bushels. With the July 1 
carry-over, this is enough for domestic 
needs and a carry-over of about 320,000,- 
000 bushels. The European crop is short 
both in acreage and in yield. 
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Washington, Tuesday, August 13 
ITH Mr. Willkie’s acceptance 
speech this coming Saturday. 
which you will have heard by the 
time you read this column, the political 
campaign will begin to pick up speed. 
Meanwhile Congress, far from marking 
time, is deep in the debate on the con- 
scription bill, as foreseen on this page 
last month. The bitter debate now pro 
ceeding in the Senate has frazzled tem- 
pers—Senator Minton says that Senator 
Holt comes of a slacker family; Senator 
Holt shouts that Senator Minton is lying. 
Many Congressmen, both Democrats 
and Republicans, fear the possible mis 
use of the greater and greater powers 
that are being entrusted to the President. 
Just one example is the case of a fifth- 
term Democratic Congressman, always a 
Roosevelt supporter, who is dead set 
against the conscription bill because he 
is afraid of what the President might do 
with a conscript army at his command. 
Many Washingtonians see the President 
as a power-loving man surrounded, to the 
exclusion of other advisors, by a group 
of satellites determined to hang on to 
their own posts of power. Fairly common 
is the observation that the President will 
kill what chances he has of being elected 
to a third term if he insists on passing 
the conscription bill before November. 


NEVERTHELESS, good opinion here is 
sure that the Burke-Wadsworth bill will 
pass the Senate, perhaps this week. per- 
haps next. The outcome in the House is 
not at all clear. 

Congressmen from most districts except 
the South find their desks deep in letters 
against the bill, in ratios from 5-1 to 
20-1. A veteran Washington observer, 
after making a private canvass of Capitol 
Hill leaders, predicts that the Congress 
will “rise above the mail” and vote for 
conscription, 
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On the other hand. one long-expert- 
enced Congressman believes the bill will 
fail in the House unless the President 
takes the country into the war within the 
next few weeks. Some Rooseveltian Con 
eressmen are turning against the Presi- 
dent on the conscription question, 

Altogether, chances are about 50-50 
that men between 21 and 31 will find 
themselves registering for conscription 
before long. 


TURNING from the problem of men to 
the problem of arms, the Defense Advi- 
sory Commission is considered here to be 
doing as well as can be expected. 

The new law providing for a more 
sensible excess-profits tax on corpora- 
tions, and permitting the quick charge-off 
of plants built for special war purposes. 
is to be hurried through Congress. 

The New Deal crowd is starting already 
to raise the cry of “war profiteers” and 
“slacker industries.” Cooler heads in 
Washington know that business men, no 
matter how patriotic. have had seven 
years’ experience with what they regard 
as a double-crossing administration, and 
will have to be given the assurance of law 
before they will make these enormous 
special defense investments. 

This serious bottle-neck is expected to 
be opened very shortly, 


WILL Secretary Wallace resign? Seen a 
few days ago in the company of Post- 
master-General Farley and _  Attorney- 
General Jackson. Mr. Wallace looked a 
little harried. Only that morning, while 
practicing with his boomerang, the Secre- 
tary had accidentally gashed the scalp of 
a cameraman with his wooden weapon. 

The Vice-Presidential nominee had 
other worries. too. The Agricultural Advi- 
sory Council appointed last Fall had met 
on July 30. wrangled for hours, achieved 
little. The Secretary was facing the 
enormous task of doing the field work in 
a bitter election campaign. Just ahead 
lay the decision on resigning or taking 
a “leave-of-absence” from his Cabinet 
post. 

~ 


ON THE assumption that the Secretary 
will resign, Washington observers have 
mentioned as possible successors Chair- 
man Marvin Jones of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee, National Defense Com- 
missioner Chester C. Davis, Social Secur- 
ity Administrator Paul V. McNutt and 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, ex-Brain Truster. 

Much more likely is an appointment 
from within the Department of Agricul- 
ture—Extension Director M. L. Wilson 


and Under-Secretary Claude Wickard are 
“mentioned.” 

In any case the Wallace administration 
of the USDA is about at an end. If elected 
Vice-President in November he is out. If 
defeated, he is out anyway. 

Meanwhile the Secretary's opponent. 
Senator Charles L. MeNary, calmly con- 
tinues to occupy his usual spot as master 
strategist of the Senate. The Senator did 
not even go to the G.O.P. farm meeting 
at Des Moines, but remained in Washing 
ton to keep an eye on the National Guard 
and conscription bills. The Republican 
farm leader’s next scheduled trip is home 
to Oregon to make his acceptance speech. 


REPUBLICAN © bigwigs returned — to 
Washington last week satisfied with the 
success of Wendell Willkie’s Des Moines 
conference with farm leaders of nine 
midwest states. They reported that the 
presidential candidate, despite his own 
statement that he knows little about farm- 
ing outside his own experiences as opera- 
tor of five Hoosier farms. has a real 
knowledge of national agricultural preb- 
lems. 

In charge of the agricultural end of the 
coming campaign is Representative Clif- 
ford R. Hope, ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Assisting him is August H. Andresen, 
Congressman from Minnesota, who spe- 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 

















Peter Tumbledown was blowing down at 
the milk station about himself, and how 
hopeful and optimistic he is, in spite of 
having everything against him. We 
notice, however, that Peter’s optimism 
takes the form that Providence will cut 
the kindling for the wife. The money 
Peter spends on chewing tobacco in 4a 
year would buy one of the good oil cook- 
ing-ranges they make now, and leave 
something over. 
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cializes in Poland-China hogs and Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle on his 800-acre farm 
at Tyler. 

When the campaign gets under way 
Hope and Andresen will work out of Chi- 
cago, Capitol Hill duties permitting. 


LONG forgotten in the great spendkrieg 
for national and hemispheric defense is 
the statutory debt limitation of $45,000,- 
000.000. (In addition to the debt limita- 
tion. the Treasury was authorized by the 
Revenue Act of 1940 to more 
than $4.000.000,000 of short-term obliga- 


issue not 


tions for financing national defense 
expenditures.) As of July 31 the national 
debt subject to the limitation was 


$43.173.646,034. 

Last Friday Secretary of the Treasury 
\lorgenthau, testifying before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. predicted a 
net deficit of $5.700,000.000 for the cur- 
fiscal Said Mr. Morgenthau, 


it Is 


rent year. 


that in view of the 
requirements of the defense program, the 
present combined debt limitation of 


§49.000.000.000 will sooner or later need 


obyv ious 


to be increased.” 

Under-Secretary Daniel Bell thought 
that the debt limit would have to be in- 
creased by $9,000,000,000 by next Sum- 
mer, unless new taxes provide additional 
revenue, 

Last Friday the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee voted to increase the 
capital of the Export-Import Bank by 
$500.000,000. If Congress appropriates 
this sum it will be used primarily to lend 
money against Latin American surpluses. 

As a result of the Havana parley. 
Washington figures that the Administra- 
tion. through the Export-Import Bank, the 
Inter-American Bank and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation alone, may squander 
$7.000,000.000 within years on the 
chance of promoting hemispheric solidar- 


two 


ity. 


GLEANINGS: To enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture “to conduct investigations 
directed toward the development of rub 
ber production in the Western Hemis- 
Secretary Wallace got $500.000 
and. with unprecedented speed in organiz- 


phere.” 


ing such an expedition. was able last week 
to announce that two exploration parties 
were already at work in Central America. 
\ third party is on its way to the head- 
waters of the American rubber 
more 


\mazon. 
higher-vielding, 
disease-resistant than the East Indian. .. . 
Nearly half a million young men_be- 
tween 15 and 29 who live in rural dis- 
tricts are unemployed. To see that these 
men do not miss out in the defense train- 
mg program, Dr. H. C. Ramsower of 
Ohio State University has heen brought 
to Washington to aid in establishing voca- 


promises to be 


tional training courses in areas where 
farm unemployment is high... . Bureau 

1. . . ; 
of Plant Entomology and Quarantine offi- 
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Power Belongs to the People 


a VOTES will be cast November 5 to select 34 governors, 34 sena- 

tors, 435 members of the House of Representatives, hundreds of state 
legislators, and to choose the President and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Some of the victors will be Democrats. Others will be Republicans. It 
should be thus. This is a two-party country, in which a strong minority is 
always needed to check the majority. 

Every candidate for executive position, from the presidency downward, 
ought to reassure the voters in this campaign that he intends if elected to 
bring back to the people the unusual powers that have accumulated in the 
executive departments. Every candidate for a law-making position ought 
to be asked to pledge that he will take active part in stripping unusual 
powers from executive departments of state and nation. 

More than 100 dormant emergency powers care hidden in federal 
statutes, according to a report made at the request of the Senate by former 
Attorney-General Murphy. As long as extraordinary powers exist, who- 
ever is President may invoke them at will. 

Since 1933 Congress hcs created 124 new executive agencies, each with 
certain powers. (Excluding soldiers and sailors, civil employes in the execu- 
tive departments have risen in number from 572,000 to 959,000. Expendi- 
tures have doubled, and the federal debt per man, woman and child, has 
risen from $155.93 to $327.09). 

Decrees of these agencies must be obeyed cs though they were laws 
passed by Congress. That is what is meant by “goverrment by men instead 
of by law.” Their decrees may decide for you how much of a crop you may 
plant or sell, may shut up a radio station by refusing license renewal any 
six-months, or refuse a corporation permission to raise capital fer making 
new jobs. The danger inherent in this situation was clearly confessed in his 
message to Congress of January, 1936 by President Roosevelt: 

“,.. in 34 months we have built up new instruments of public power” 
which in other hands ‘‘would provide shackles for the liberties of the people.” 

Since then “emergency” has followed “emergency,” each with its new 
blank check powers to the executive. Only lately was it revealed that, 
hidden in naval legislation, was a clause conferring powers of confiscation 
over any industry. A third term nomination has been achieved with the aid 
of the most notorious city political machines in the country, and a vice- 
presidential nomination dictated by the same force. Now the distant 
alarms of foreign wars are trumpeted to excite new grants of power, with 
peace-time conscription an immediate probability. 

Every candidate for an office that can influence this matter should be 
asked to say: “I will do my utmost to reduce the powers that have laid the 
groundwork for a dictatorship in the United States. | promise to fight for 
representative instead of executive government, and for returning to the 
people their natural prerogatives.” 

These powers cre more dangerous to freedom than debt or depression 
or even war itself. They are too great to be placed in the hands of any 
man who may ever, ct any time, become President of the United States. 
No man can be trusted to such an extent with the destinies of 130 million 
people. There never has been—nor will be—a good dictator. 

By responsible party government under the two-party system the power 
can be returned to the people. The time to do it is this fall. Some other 
time may be too late. 


| 
| 











cials believe their creosote barriers saved 
“thousands of acres” of midwest corn 
from destruction by chinch bugs this sum- 
mer . . . Commodity Credit Corporation 
last week announced a loan and purchase 
program which will give producers of flue- 
cured tobacco an average price of about 
15 cents per pound. Authorization for 
loans and purchases is limited to 200 
million pounds out of a production esti- 
mated at 675 million pounds. ... In the 


eight months ending May 31 the United 
States bought 101 million pounds of 
Argentine wool, 28 million pounds of 
Uruguayan wool. Purchases from Argen- 
tina were nearly double those of last year. 
... For the next year Canada will have a 
processing tax of 15 cents a bushel on 
flour and other wheat products (not ex- 
ported) used for human consumption, 
and will pay growers for holding wheat 
on their farms. 
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Farm Journal Invites Industry to 


EAT FROM THE SURPLUS BASKET 


S. INDUSTRY is going to take 
a 79-million-meal bite out of farm 
surpluses in the next 12 months. 
Responding to a proposal by Farm 
Journal and Farmers Wife, over 100 
of the nation’s leading business concerns 
have agreed to feature surplus commo- 
dities regularly in their own restaurants. 
Bulk of the meals will be served in 
employee lunchrooms, but the plan will 
also get strong support in the dining cars 
of many major railroads. The workers 
in one manufacturing plant eat three- 
quarters of a million meals a year in the 
company restaurant. Over three million 
diners are served annually by one of the 
railroads taking part in the plan. To 
gether, the participating firms serve more 
than 79 million meals a year. 

Noting the price-breaking of farm sur- 
pluses on the one hand, and the tremen- 
dous number of meals served by American 
business on the other, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife asked business to help 
relieve the farmer’s problem. 

The response was little short of electri 
fying. Almost every company in a posi- 
tion to help replied, in effect: “Count on 
us!” And so the plan is going into opera- 
tion. It works like this: 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife will 
analyze reports of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other statistical serv- 
ices to determine what crop accumula- 
tions are in prospect in the different farm 
ing regions of the county. This news will 
be flashed to the companies which have 
pledged co-operation. 

For example, should Virginia orchard- 
ists have a whopping big year, Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife will imme- 
diately notify all co-operating companies 
that good apples are in surplus. Before 
you can say “Wrap ’em up,” buyers will 
be in the market and apple sauce, apple 
pie, apple dumplings, apple-this and ap- 
ple-that will be featured on company- 
restaurant menus as “Farm Surplus Spe- 
cials.” 

Similarly, many Class A railroads have 
volunteered to feature surplus commodi- 
ties in their dining cars. They alone serve 
in the neighborhood of 27 million meals 
a year. If there is a surplus of cabbage 
in the kraut country around Tully and 
Phelps in New York, pork-and-kraut may 
be featured as a “Farm Surplus Special” 
this fall on the famed Broadway Limited. 


FARM 











This is a strictly private effort, with no 
governmental red tape or control. It il- 
lustrates dramatically the interdepend- 
ence of farmer and factory worker. The 
one should benefit from better prices for 
his produc ts, the other from economical. 


nourishing food. 


Manufacturers and public carriers who have 
volunteered to promote surplus farm foods in 
their restaurants and on their dining cars in- 
clude: 


Aluminum Compecny of Amer Delaware, Lackawanna & 
ico Western Railroad Co. 
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Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
General Railway 
Co. 
Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 
Rochester Products Division 
Stromberg Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument 
panies 
The Todd Company 
Yowman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Shoe Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp 
Kraft Cheese Co. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Marcotte-Crotty Co.—Serv- 
icing: 


Signal 


Com- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 
° 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
road 

Missouri Pacific Lines 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis R. R. 

National Biscuit Co. 

National Dairy Products 
Corp. 

New York Central System 

New York Life Insurance Co. 

New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, R. R. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Pepsodent Company 

Perfect Circle Co. 

Philco Radio & 
Corp. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 


Rail- 


Television 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co 

Armour & Company 

Armstrong Cork Products Co 

Atcheson, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, through Fred Harvey 

N. W. Ayer & Son 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Boston & Albany Railroad 

Bristol-Myers Co 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp 

Campbell Soup Co 

J. 1. Case Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Rwy. Co 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Poul & Pacific Railroad 
Co 

Chrysler Corporation 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Argo Factory ° 

Coty, Inc 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
The Drackett Products Co. 
Erie Railroad Company 

Fels & Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Florsheim Shoe Co. 

General Cigar Co., Inc. 
General Foods Corporation: 
Franklin Baker Division 
Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 
Maxwell House-Sanka 

Coffee Plant 
Post Products 

General Mills, Inc. 

Greyhound Management Co. 
(through Greyhound 
Travel Stations) 

Gulf Oil Corp. (through Gulf 
Research & Development 
Co.) 

Hamilton Watch Co. 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hoover Company 

George A. Hormel & Co. 

Ilinois Central System 

Industrial Management 
Council, Servicing: 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
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Prudential Insurance Co., of 
America 

Pullman Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Ralston-Purina Co. 

Real Silk Hosiery Co. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

St. Louis, Southwestern Rwy. 
Lines 

Scott Paper Co. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Southern Pacific Lines 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Steiger Service—Servicing: 
General Aniline Co. 
General Motors—Trenton 
John B. Stetson Co. 

A. Stein & Co. 

W abash Railway Company 


U.S. Rubber Co 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Pacific Mill Print Works 

American Woolen Co. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Budd Wheel Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Stanley Works 

Stewart Warner Corp. 

Arlington Mills 

Internationa! Harvester Co. 

John Deere Co. 

Union Malleable Iron 
Works 

Crane Company 

Wagner Electric Corp. 

General Motors—New 
Departure Div. 

Nashua Manufacturing 


Co. 

Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife would 
be very glad to hear your reactions to this 
plan in which Industry and the Farm 
are joining hands. 
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THE 1940 FARM PLANKS 





HE agricultural planks in the plat- 
forms of the two great parties show 
that both parties are now fully com- 
mitted to the principle that agriculture is 
the basic industry, and must be made 
prosperous if the country is to regain its 


prosperity. 


Hence both platforms promise direct 
aid to agriculture, the Democrats promis- 
ing to continue the policies developed over 
the last seven years, the Republicans in 
effect promisings-not to disturb most of 


these policies until 
something better. 


they can substitute 


Thus both parties agree on the follow- 
ing activities: soil conservation and bene- 


fit payments 


therefor: 


protection of 


family-size farms; low interest rates and 
debt reduction; commodity loans; sup- 


port of 


co-operatives ; 


money for re- 


search; reclamation; retirement of poor 
land; water-shed protection; stamp plan 
for surplus products; farmer control of 


entire program as far as practicable. 

The Democrats promise to continue 
their tenant-purchase plan, rural electrifi- 
cation, rehabilitation, marketing agree- 
ments, and enlarged crop insurance. 

The Republicans do not mention the 
above, but speak of reducing costs, plac- 
ing the Land Banks under an independent 
agency, maintaining existing quarantines, 
and providing relief for flood, drought 
and other disasters. 

From this point, significant differences 
appear. In place of acreage control, the 
Republican platform offers a new plan of 
incentive payments, (first suggested by 
the Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife), to 
increase the growing of new crops not now 
produced in sufficient quantities. 

The Republican plank expresses dis- 
satisfaction with the present import-export 
policies of the Government, and says the 
party “will end one-man tariff making”— 
no doubt a reference to Mr. Hull’s trade 
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agreements. 

Most important of all, the Republicans 
promise to restore the balance between 
agriculture and industry by removing New 
Deal handicaps on industrial production, 
thus restoring consumer buying power. 
The Democratic plank makes no reference 
to this idea. 

Whichever party wins in November. the 
agricultural policies of the next four years 
will be in the hands of men who want 
farming to be profitable. The sole ques- 
tion is as to which set of policies is the 
more likely to succeed. 

With all the efforts of the New Dealers, 
the farm income has lagged these last five 
years at an average of under eight billion 
dollars. It averaged nearly eleven billions 
in the same five years of the twenties. 
Perhaps the Republicans can do it again 
if given a chance. It is not a question of 
motives, but of methods and ability, and 
it is for the voters to say which they 
preter. 

A circular containing the full text of 
both the Democratic and Republican farm 
planks. with a detailed comparison of the 
various items, as summarized above, may 
be obtained on request. 


a * * 

Radios in barns are frequently credited 
with making cows contented at milking 
time. But George McGinnis, Dodge 
county, Nebraska, has a radio in his barn 
and he declares that one cow kicks 
viciously “every time Hitler’s name is 
mentioned.” 





FIREPROOF COTTON * A welder, with 
blow torch, cuts a clean hole through the cot- 
ton batting, but the flame doesn't spread. An 
inspector of the U. S. D. A. looks on. At the 
left is Jake Barnhardt, Charlotte, N. C., who 
with his brothers and father has developed 
the fireproofing method after four years of 
work. They have begun manufacturing the 
material, and the Government has given them 
@ cotton allotment. This puts cotton right into 
the race with rock wool, glass and other fibers 
used for insulating purposes. The new outlet 
may help to replace some of Dixie's lost cot- 
ton market. 





NORTH. EAST. 


WEST. SOUTH 





Easterners eat 13 pounds of lamb a year. 
but townsmen in the sheep areas eat only 
a half pound a year. Chain stores, the 
National Livestock & Meat Board and 
sheep breeders will co-operate this fall 
in a campaign to increase lamb and mut- 
ton consumption in the range states. 


Old corn stays under cever for another 
year. Lowa, with 230,000,000 bushels in 
storage. was notified late in July that 
Triple A will pay a half-cent per bushel 
per month to keep it sealed. Loans will 
be extended with the extra payment 
thrown in gratis. A two-year loan will be 
offered on 1940 corn. Hog farmers and 
feeders are not enthusiastic. 


Paper potato bags, 15-lb. size. are the 
trend in Ohio. Potato growers have 
merged their marketing efforts with the 
Ohio Vegetable Growers Association and 
the Farm Bureau co-ops. The Farm Bu- 
reau will act as central sales office. Ex- 
pense of organization will be borne by 
sale of bags carrying state seal. All po- 
tatoes will be handled under state seal, all 
will be sold under state and federal in- 


spection. 


Union racketeers in New York City were 
punished last month when a $10.000 fine 
was handed Local 807 of the New York 
Teamsters’ Union in Federal Court. Ring- 
leaders were jailed for two years. Union 
“delegates.” according to trial evidence, 
flagged farm trucks entering New York 
and told the drivers that only members of 
Teamsters’ Union could unload goods at 
the terminals. Their rates were $9.42 for 
a large truck. $8.41 for a small one. Farm- 
ers. unorganized and_ helpless, were 
obliged to pay. 


Top flight oat grower, on the basis of re- 
ports thus far, is Clyde Collins, Cham- 
paign county, Illinois. He coaxed an acre 
of oats into yielding 169 bushels testing 
37 pounds per bushel. Last year the acre 
made over 100 bushels of corn. In Wash- 
ington county, Iowa, Wallace Eash 
threshed 27 acres that averaged 101 bush- 
els per acre (37 pounds per bushel). 


Postman’s holiday for Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Association of America members is 
in prospect at their meeting in Philadel- 
phia August 25-29. Not only will the 
vegetable growers talk shop at sessions 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, but they 
will also visit truck farms, quick-freeze 
plants and wholesale and retail outlets. 


Big for its age and ten years old is the 
Flemington (N. J.) Auction Market, 
which now does an annual business of 
$2,000,000. At the first sale, August 1, 
1930, there were only 67 cases of eggs 
sold (from 30 farms) in a store basement. 
Now there are 3,000 members, a livestock 
day has been added, and the auction has 


its own buildings. Buyers come from as 
far as Boston to buy brown eggs, from 
Connecticut to buy live poultry. 


Making Apples Stick. Quicker than any- 
body expected. apple growers have put 
the hang-on-the-tree hormone to work. 
One of the leading hormone manufactur- 
ers estimates that 20°¢ or 30° of this 


vear’s crop of apples will be s raved 
with a hormone to prevent dropping: 
that more than half the commercial apple 





FOUNDER PROMOTED ¥ ~~ Frank E. Mullen, 
founder of the Farm and Home Hour, has 
been moved up from public relations Vice- 
President of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica to Vice-President and General Manager of 
the National Broadcasting Company. Kansas 
born, South Dakota raised and lowa schooled, 
Mr. Mullen in New York City is a loyal voice 
for agriculture. 


growers in the Appalachian region will 
use the hormone. 

Says one of the biggest Appalachian 
growers, who used the hormone with 
splendid results last year: “This gives 
the Appalachian grower the chance to 
produce apples superior in color, size 
and flavor to those grown in the Pacific 
Northwest.” 


Crops for industry? Corn oil (7%) is 
one of the ingredients in a new insect 
repellent lotion developed by a leading in- 
dustrial firm, in cooperation with Rutgers 
University. 


100th Anniversary of a Farm was cele- 
brated July 27 in Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, by Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Pierce and 
650 guests. The Pierces’ 240-acre place 
was settled in 1840, six years before lowa 
became a state, by James Gray of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, England, great-grandfather 
of Mrs. Pierce. From a “foundation herd” 
of three brought by the founder, short- 
horns have been raised ever since. 
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TRADERS’ 


ky Robert W. Howard 


(NOTE: Do the present livestock marketing 
agencies bring farmers the best possible 
prices? Doubting that they do, FARM JOUR- 
NAL has been poking around, looking mainly 
for the abuses and weaknesses. Last month 
dishonest weighing practices were exposed. 
This month we find faults in the auctions. 
Other phases of livestock marketing will be 
taken up later. Correspondence invited.—The 
Editors). 


IVESTOCK auctions have sprung up 
so fast these last few years that 
one could not reasonably expect 

them to be perfect. And they are not 
perfect. In some respects plenty of them 
are not even good. 

Fifteen hundred livestock auctions op- 
erate daily, weekly or semi-monthly sales 
in the feeder-and-breeder states this sum- 
mer. They cost from $675 to $20.000 
apiece to set up and from $50 to $700 a 
week to operate. They make net profits 
of from $2.000 to $15,000 a year. Last 
year they handled one out of every four 
head of livestock sold in the United 
States. 

This growth could not have been made 
without real merit. On the favorable side 
of the auction ledger can be entered 
definite advantages: 

1. Short hauls for the producer. 

2. Quick sales and low marketing cost. 

3. Cash on the line. 

1. Convenience for local exchange of 
livestock. 

Properly regulated, auctions may be 
the means of advancing orderly and 
cheap marketing for the producers. Yet 
many of these sales, housed in dirty, 
shabby buildings. are known to be spread- 
ers of Bang’s disease, cholera, scab and 
black leg. Some of the managers have 
more tricks at their command than a 
national convention of magicians. Buyers 
and scalpers frequently gang up on the 
auctions that do attempt to give the 
producer a break. 

Lack of uniform regulation is a cause 
of shortcomings. That, too, may account 
for the success of those which feature 
ballyhoo of the “Have a seegar” and 
“Hiya. Bill” variety. The advance of auc- 
tions has brought the sometimes over- 
capitalized and often overbearing dynasty 
of the terminal markets to a less arrogant 
state of mind. 


Shadow and Dust 


It’s six o'clock at night. Choose one of 
the 200 auctions in Iowa, one of the 125 
in Missouri, one of the 75 in Ohio or one 
of the 20 in Pennsylvania. Drive out to 
the edge of town. There’s the hot, musty 
tang of live hogs and mulling cattle down 


the wind. 


TRICKS AT 


Straight ahead is a clapboard arena. 
tarpaper roofed, surrounded by stock- 
pens. Hogs grunt from a dozen trucks 
in the yard; cattle bawl from boxears 
on the railroad siding. You may wonder, 
as I did, whether the stock is kept there 
in order to hold the permanent yardage 
under 20.000 square feet and thus keep 
it out of the range of yards supervised by 
the Packer & Stockyards Act. 

Two spotlights cut yellow — shafts 
through a blue haze of tobacco smoke. 
Gabfests are in full swing among farm 
ers and buyers on the wood benches. 
A few Heretords stare up from the ring 
until the drover whacks a rump with his 
cane. They break into a trot: the yellow 
light outlines their heads. sets a wild 
gleam in their eyes. The rest is lost in 
shadow and dust. 

The auctioneer leans against his pulpit, 
husky from eight hours of pleas and 
bellows. He growls something about “a 
fine prime lot from the farm of .. .”. 
His voice dies in the shuffle and smoke, 
but a man yells “Seven dollars.” The 
auctioneer nods and the owner walks off 
to the cashier's window to collect his 
check. 

The cattle haven't been inspected by a 
veterinarian (if it's a hog sale in some 
locations, the chances are fair that they 
weren't even vaccinated against cholera). 
The scales they were weighed on haven't 
been inspected for six months. The buyer 
who bid in the lot may have acted for 
a packer or a commission house but may 
just as well have acted for the auctioneer 
or one of the owners. Whoever he was, 
the auctioneer has protected him from 
competition, and neither of them made an 
effort to fix the farmer’s price on a grade 
basis. 

Prices on the terminal market, 200 
miles away, were $1.50 a hundred higher 
that day but the farmer was convinced 
that transportation, yardage and coni- 
missions there would have brought his 
net price below the auction’s $7, 


However, He Got Cash 


But, first and foremost. the owner was 
going home that night with spot cash. 

The auction was still going on when 
he drove away a half hour later. If it 
was in Virginia or Kentucky, it may well 
have stayed open until four o’clock the 
next morning. 

During the last hour the auction owner 
like many another in Illinois or Missouri, 
ran through a bunch he had purchased 
the week before. The auctioneer knocked 
the lot down to a dummy buyer at $10.50. 
The price went on the books, but nobody 
bothered to check on the delivery. That 
price created a high for the week in that 
section of the country, and was used in 


THE AUCTION BARNS 


the auction’s advertisements in = news- 
papers and on the radio during the next 
seven days. It brought 50 more farmers 


into the next sale, and helped consider- 


ably to establish “Trader Jim’s” reputa- 
tion as a public benefactor and_ the 
farmer's friend. 


Only a few farmers noticed that the 
packers’ buyers made hurried telephone 
calls just before they started a rush of 
bidding on choice hogs and steers about 
five o'clock. The terminal market, 200 
miles away. had closed at 3 o’clock. 

When the terminal opened for trading 
at 8 o'clock the next morning, buying 
was slack and the traders smugly an- 
nounced that they didn’t need many 
hogs for that day’s kill. They had pur- 
chased their choice stock at low prices 
on country auctions the night before. Yet 
the prices at the terminal market for 
liberally sorted hogs set the official gov- 
ernment price for the day and enabled 
packers to buy choice hogs at the same 
prices in their own yards or on the auc- 
tions that night. 


“Pokes” and Scalpers 


These and similar tricks have been 
forced on livestock sales barns since the 
system was born in the late 1920’s. Ninety- 
five per cent of the auctions are privately 
owned. In too many of them, the manage- 
ment takes part in the bidding, either 
directly or through a dummy buyer. Many 
of the barns permit buyers to purchase 
stock auction opens. Others 
show preference in order of selling so that 
farmers are forced to slip the drovers a 
dollar or two in order to get stock into the 
ring before the big buyers leave for home. 
Some auctions cater to scalpers who by- 
bid management-owned stock beyond the 
reach of the average farm buyer, then 
proceed to pay a pre-arranged price to the 


before the 


management, 

Mid-west auctions have taken up the 
practice of pig-in-a-poke sales of assorted 
lots of feeder stock. The feeder is forced 
to take the entire lot, without the priv- 
ilege of a weighing or an examination by 
a veterinary. An auction near Ames, Iowa, 
recently sold a bunch of abortion reactors 
in the ring. Auctions near Sioux City 
have been known to mix old stock that 
won't sell at the terminal with stringy 
feeders on this same take-it-or-leave-it 
type of sale. 

Market prices are frequently faked. 
One of Ohio has four sets of 
prices, three by direct buyers and auc- 
tions, one by the co-operative. Virginia’s 
efforts to set up a state-wide marketing 
System far met with stolid re- 
fusal from the majority of auctioneers. 
Indiana economists say that 53% of the 
State’s hogs are sold direct or through 


section 


have so 


auctions and that many sales are made 
after the Indianapolis and Cincinnati 
terminals close, thus affecting the next 
day’s official prices. 

Commission rates vary in auctions just 
as they do in terminals. Charges by the 
Producers Co-operative Commission Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, Ohio are 13.5c per 
cwt. on cattle, compared to l4c at the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati terminals. The 
same yards charge 24c per cwt for calves 
while Cleveland charges 46c and Cin- 
cinnati 44c. But Producers Co-operative 
Commission Association, like the Farm 
Bureau auctions in California, comes un- 
der the 5% of U.S. auctions operated by 
farmers for farmers on a straight com- 
mission basis. This group, operating in 
clean, airy barns with strict health inspec- 
tion and sales rules, should be the model 
and ideal of the entire system. 

The average private auction offers 
lower marketing costs for calves, lambs 
or lightweight stock when sold by the 
head or in small lots. But calves sold 
by carload lots at many midwest auctions 
are charged 84c or $1.12 per head while 
the Kansas City terminal charges only 28c 
and Chicago gets 35c. 

The auction’s greatest advantage, of 
course, is low transportation cost and 
low yardage. Feed costs average 33c a 
day. Terminal feed costs average 60c per 
steer per day. 


What Can Be Done? 


What can be done to preserve the ad- 
vantages and destroy the evils of auction 
markets? Plenty, if farm people make 
up their minds to do it. Puny efforts have 
been made to set up state inspection 
services. 

As matters stand today, the livestock 
auction shows these faults:- 

1. Poor health 

2. Shady bidding practices. 

3. Buyer pressure forcing the manage- 
ment into dishonest weighing and _ by- 


inspection services. 


bidding. 

4. Irregular hours that give profes- 
sional buyers an opportunity to influence 
government price reports. 

5. No uniform system of market report- 
ing. 

If, in the opinion of producers, the 
auction’s advantages overshadow the 
faults, then the system is worth keeping. 
The faults can be remedied by state 
legislation, if uniform in enactment, ad- 
ministered with sufficient funds and un- 
failingly patrolled by the farmers’ own 
organizations. Again, Federal supervision 
may be the answer. Yet 19 years of super- 
vision by the Packer & Stockyards Act 
have not made a bouquet of lilies out of 
the terminal markets. From that end of 
the line will come another story. 
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NE meeting after 
another during the past month has served 
to turn the farm spotlight on grass as a 
source of strength for agriculture. 

In Pennsylvania the Eastern Regional 
Grassland Conference brought agrono 
mists to State College for three days to 
talk about grassland management and 
give grass a big pat on the back. Similar 
conferences were sponsored by agrono- 
mists at Salt Lake City and at Tifton, 
Georgia. 

At the New Jersey branch experiment 
station, where C. B. Bender has put the 
title of “green gold” on grass and made 
it stick, farmers gathered to measure the 
progress of grass silage and pasture man- 
agement on the stony hillsides of Sussex 
county. At Wooster, Ohio, the feature of 
the annual state dairy day was grass 
silage. At Madison, Wisconsin, the atten- 
tion of 8.000 visiting farmers was cen- 
tered on new methods of harvesting grass 
and legume crops. 

It is a terse, fair summary of all these 
meetings to say: “Everybody is working 
That does 


which the 


for a grassland agriculture.” 
not imply an agriculture in 


FARM 


Jand is merely turned back to grass, but 
one in which grass has a chance to show 
what it can do when handled as a farm 
crop. 

Many are the 
this tremendous 
doubtedly Uncle 
program and the reduction in acreage of 
many a 


things responsible for 
interest in grass. Un- 


Sam's soil conservation 
crops, have caught 
but more significant than 
that carefully 


cultivated 
farmer's ear: 
that is the 

picked and legumes, 
handled. are that can 
and swap punches with cultivated crops 


realization 
properly 
stand up 


grasses 


( rops 


and come out ahead. 
Actual results with grasses and legumes 


on good land and poor furnish ample 


basis for such an abundant faith in grass- 


land farming. The most dramatic thing 
grass does is to demonstrate the value 
of hilly land that has been deserted be- 


cause of erosion. Denied a chance to 
keep the hills enlisted in a prosperous 
frequently turns re- 


oTrass 


agriculture 
treat into a counter attack and victory. 


Grass Turns Retreat to Victory 


There is an example of this in Pope 
county, Lllinois. where hilly land, badly 
eroded, which raised nothing but weeds 
and sassafras brush a few years ago, now 
produces sleek, grass-fed cattle. This 
land, once fertile, lost its top soil through 
lack of  soil-saving 


ove rcropping and 
She et erosion removed top soil 


measures, 
to a depth of five or six feet in 
places. Deep gullies scarred the hillsides. 

\ few years ago some of this land was 
bought for $14.50 an acre and turned into 
Lime was put on 


some 


an experimental farm. 
the land at the rate of four tons per acre, 
superphosphate at the rate of 300 pounds. 
\ mixture of lespedeza, bluegrass and 
redtop was seeded. Cost of this treatment 
was from $10 to $15 an acre. You have 
there a total cost of from $24.50 to $29.50 
per acre for land with a stand of grass 
good for ten years (if properly handled) 
that produced these results: 

In 28 days 155 mature sheep, grazing 
in a 10-acre field, put on 1,870 pounds 
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gain which, when marketed at seven cents 
a pound, means a value of $130, or $13 
(Two such pasturings can be 
Growing 


per acre. 
had each season on the field.) 
cattle averaged 1.52 pounds gain per head 
per day for the season, grazing at the 
rate of one animal to the acre. 

A 250-acre farm on land like that, with 
half of the farm (the 
more hilly land unsuited to grasses, is 
turned back to forest); could carry 50 
sheep and 25 head of cattle. 

But just as faith in the substance of 
agronomists, 
“The possi- 


agriculture 


area in pasture 


things hoped for, so the 
speaking in character, say: 
bilities of the benefit to 
through a more intelligent use of grasses 
and legumes are unexplored.” Speaking 
out of character, they would say: “You 
ain't seen nothing yet.” 


New Grasses, New Methods 


Justification of this faith lies in the 
work that has been done and is being 
continued in selection and breeding of 
better grasses and legumes. management 
of grassland, harvesting and using the 
crop. Put into terms of farm crops, this 
means new grasses and legumes such as 
yellow trefoil, wild white clover, brome 
grass, improved Napier, upright growing 
Bermuda, domestic rye grass, Michel’s 
grass, and others. Put into terms of farm 
practices, it means clipping pastures to 
promote new growth, breaking up pas- 
tures at intervals, close grazing and rota- 
tion of pastured areas, and the like. Put 
into terms of harvesting, it means grass 
silage, dehydrated grasses, grass crops 
for producing mulching material. 





A boost for grassland agriculture is the forage har- 


vester. 


farm, Jasper County, lowa. 


his one is working on the 


W. D. Caldwell 
It mows alfalfa, cuts 


the stalks into silage lengths and delivers the cut 
material into wagon or truck. 
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SLOWER-BURNING 
CAMELS 
SURE ARE THE 
CIGARETTE WITH 
THE ‘EXTRAS’ 





‘“*THAT SLOWER WAY 
of burning in Camels makes 
a lot of sense to me,” says 
John Stevenson (above).“It 
means extra mildness, extra 
coolness, and extra flavor. 
No fast burning for me... I'll 
take my smoking on the slow 
side with Camels.” 





EXTRA mupness 
EXTRA cooiness 
EXTRA rtavor 





In recent laboratory tests, 
Camels burned 25% slower than 
the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested — slower than any of 
them. That means, on the aver- 
age, a smoking plus equal to 


9 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 
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Does your cigarette burn 
fast —or is it 
slower-burning? See below. 


HE difference between fast burn- 
Ti and slow burning in a cigarette 
is as simple as this: 

Fast burning naturally creates ex- 
cess heat. You don’t have to be a scien- 
tist to see that excess heat can wreck 
the flavor and fragrance of anything 
as delicate as fine tobaccos. 

Slower burning preserves and height- 
ens natural tobacco flavor... means 
freedom from the irritating qualities 
of excess heat...a cooler, milder smoke 
...and a more flavorful smoke. 

Camels, with their combination of 
costlier tobaccos and slower way of 
burning, give you extra mildness, extra 
coolness, and extra flavor you won't 
find in any other cigarette. Camels 
even give you extra smoking (see left). 
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THE 
EXTRA SMOKING 
IN CAMELS 
IS A NICE SAVING. 
| LIKE THAT EXTRA 
FLAVOR, TOO 











FRANK PURDY (above) 
sums up for thousands of 
smokers when he says: 
“Camels burn slower and 
give more pleasure per puff 
and more puffs per pack. 
And there’s something about 
that full, rich flavor in a 
Camel that never wears out 
its welcome with me.” 


GET THE “EXTRAS” WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


zht. 1940. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Lower photo, Fillipini’s high-speed, rubber-tired, 
high-clearance “auto mower.”’ Upper photo, Leslie 


Elderkin using two-way tractor plow on his farm 
near Oneonta, New York. 


fe NEW FARM 
MACHINES 





hy Sumner Higgins 


N MORE tongues than any other 
piece of farm equipment this sum- 
mer is the forage harvester—a 

machine for mowing and chopping grass 
crops and delivering the cut material 
into truck or wagon for hauling and 
blowing into the silo. Molasses silage, 
which has literally taken the country by 
storm, has written a big order for such a 
machine built down to a size and cost 
that will put it within the reach of the 
family-size farm. 

Several manufacturers have machines 
of this kind in use. Other manufacturers 
are working on machines to be put on the 
market later (next year, most likely) at 
a price, say, roughly equal to that of an 
ensilage cutter, but less than the cost 
of machinery the harvester wil] replace. 


Forage Harvesters 

Two of the forage harvesting machines 
were demonstrated before a crowd of 
8,000 enthusiastic farmers at Madison, 
Wisconsin, the middle of July. Agricul- 
tural engineers and farm crops experts 
called it a successful demonstration. No 
“bugs” appeared in any of the equipment 
on trial. Professor F. W. Duffee, head 
of the department of agricultural en- 
gineering at University of Wisconsin, 
called the harvesters “the last link in 
the mechanization of agriculture outside 
the cotton belt and certain specialized 
types of crops.” 

More concrete evidence of the per 
formance of the forage harvester comes 
from machines that have been in use on 
farms this summer. Joseph and Lyle 
Porter used an experimental one on their 
Rock county, Wisconsin, farm this year. 
They say it did the work it promised to, 
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under conditions less favorable than those 
at the Wisconsin field day demonstration. 
A similar machine used on the W. D. 
Caldwell farm in Jasper county, Iowa, 
handled heavy alfalfa so well that a 
Farm Journal photographer “could 
hardly keep up to get a good picture.” 

A third machine of the same kind, used 
at the North Branch experiment station 
farm in New Jersey to turn surplus pas- 
ture growth (from fertilized pasture) into 
silage, had a breakdown when a big stone 
went into the machine with the grass 
clippings. When the long-promised stone 
picking machine finally comes on the 
market, it will solve problems like that. 


High Speed Auto Mower 


Just as the plant breeders have no 
corner on new crop varieties, so the old- 
line implement manufacturers do not 
originate all the new machines. Some 
of the new ones are born right in the 
community or right out on the farm. True, 
some of the homemade ones are not so 
very different from what the manufac- 
turers have done or are doing. In some 
cases the home-grown ones represent an 
adaptation to individual farm needs and 
very frequently furnish an opportunity 
to use up some discarded implements by 
means of welding and bolting in the 
farm shop or nearby blacksmith shop. 

That’s the way it is with a rubber-tired 
high-speed mower (the heart of which is 
an old auto) that has appeared in con- 


siderable numbers in California’s San 
Joaquin Valley in the past few years. A 
country welder, “Red” Bennett, began 
buying up old cars at $15 or $20 apiece 
and using his time, labor and blow torch 
to weld sickle bars on them for high- 
speed hay harvesting on irrigated land. 
“Red” has passed his 400 mark for 
mowers this year, and at peak season has 
had four men working in his shop. Nearby 
is another welder, Fillipini by name. who 
is turning out a four-wheel rubber-tired 
haying rig, powered by Ford Model-A 





motor. This rig, like the Bennett auto- 
mower, has speed, rubber tires and high 
clearance to get over irrigation checks. 

That oldest of all farm implements, the 
plow, has now produced offspring that 
farmers are talking about and buying. 
It is the two-way plow—which is just 
what the name suggests. It has two mold- 
boards (or gangs), one right-hand, the 
other left. When one moldboard is turn- 
ing a furrow, the other just rides along 
free. At the end of the furrow the work- 
ing plow is tucked into the rumble-seat. 
so to speak, and the idle one put to work 
turning the next furrow in the same 
direction as the previous one. Thus, a 
whole field can be turned in one direction 
without any lost motion. 


The Two-Way Plow 


It is not that the two-way plow is new 
not that. Rather, the two-way plow, now 
being manufactured for use with small 
tractors, has new farm value because of 
the emphasis on soil conservation. 

Thanks for the two-way plow come 
audibly from the hill farmer, the strip- 
crop farmer, the terrace farmer, the ir- 
rigation farmer. With a two-way rig, the 
plowed field is minus the dead furrow. 
The hill-farm field has all furrows turned 
up the hill; the single furrow at the 
lower side of the field catches washed 
soil. Water run-off is reduced one-third 
when all furrows are turned up the hill— 
soil conservation experts say so. 
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OBODY knows exactly how long 
N a set of rubber tires will last on 
a tractor. But one thing’s certain— 
the good ones last for years. 


before you pick tires 
for your tractor 


ig 





OPEN SPACE HERE ~< ee Lis 


NO MUD TRAPS 7 J™ 
: “f Wea 


- 
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THE SELF-CLEANING TRACTOR TIRE 


Open center — no mud 
traps. Look at the lugs on 
that tire. Each one is sep- 
arate. No pockets where 







earth can pack. 


Even spacing — no jerks. 


| See how those lugs are 

placed — with plenty of 

| space between them — and 

all spaced the same. That 

NG means an even pull — no 
jerks to start slipping. 

f Buttressed base — no lug 

tear.Those lugs are broader 

at the bottom than at the 

top—each one is self-reen- 

—— forced. No need to join 


them together to hold them 


a on. They're strong enough 
to stand alone. 
























So it’s mighty important that you 
do a good job of picking 
tires, if you want a trac- 
tor that can work when 
and where you want to 
use it. 

You want a tire 
that you don’t 
have to baby. 
You don’t want to wait for sod or 
plowed ground to dry before you 
get out in the field. 


So the first rule is—look at the tread. 


See that tire pictured here? Every 
husky lug stands alone. There are 
no pockets — no mud traps. This 
tread is self-cleaning, like the steel 
wheels you’ve known for years. 
And the next rule is—lock at the 
name. 

This tire is made by Goodyear—the 
world’s largest tire 







manufacturer. 
That means every 
detail is right. 


Those lugs are 
stout enough 
to stand alone 


— buttressed Even a scarecrow knows a 
self-cleaning tread grips better 


at the base 
with a design proved out on Good- 
year’s own farms. 

The rubber in that tread is com- 
pounded to stand wear and weather 
and barnyard acids—and the body of 
the tire is built to stand the bumping 
and bending of years of hard service. 


Whether you are buying a new 
tractor, or putting rubber tires on 
your present tractor, look at the 
tread — look at the name — look 
twice and play safe. The tire shown 
here is a Goodyear Sure-Grip — 
and that name means what it says. 












P.S. For your car or truck there is a com- 
plete range of Goodyear tires and they 
cost far less than you imagine. 


IN RUBBER 






THE GREATEST NAME 
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A SHEEP PLAN 


VERY year _ delega- 
tions from many 
states come to Ken- 

tucky to learn about a sheep 
program which in some re- 
spects has run_ directly 
counter to the teachings of 
instructors and writers of 
farm sheep husbandry. Buy- 
ing our breeding ewes in- 
stead of raising them (by 
saving back ewe lambs) is 
a phase of the program that 
has attracted most attention 
nationally. 

In the early °’20s, sheep 
growers in the Bluegrass 
State found they were fac- 
ing a major problem— 
breeding ewes. The supply 
of Kentucky and Tennessee 
mountain ewes, which many Central Ken- 
tucky lamb producers depended upon, 
was being rapidly depleted and the qual- 
ity getting poorer year by year. This was 
a result of trying to “breed them up” 
through crossing with rams of the Down 
breeds. Plainly, the efforts of farmers to 
produce their own ewes were not working 
out. 

Not only was the number of ewes in 
farm flocks decreasing, but it was also 
becoming more difficult to get lambs 
ready for market early in the season 
before stomach worms and hot weather 
had slowed up their growth. 


Quality Lambs for Special Trade 

Search for a plan better suited to our 
conditions and purposes here in the Blue- 
grass included most of the important 
sheep producing areas abroad. It was 
in New Zealand that the writer found a 
system which, with certain variations, 
offered promise of success. New Zealand, 
like Kentucky, caters to a quality lamb 
for a special trade. 

Most lamb producers there purchase 
their crossbred ewes from areas more 
suited to raising ewes than lambs, and 
mate these ewes with Down rams (mostly 
Southdowns) to produce their famous 
Canterbury lambs. 

This plan of making ewe replacements 
and building new flocks throug!: the pur- 





Earlier lambs, heavier fleeces and parasite-control are what Kentucky farmers get 
by using western Hampshire-cross ewes. Upper left: Western ewes on which pro- 
duction records are kept. Upper right: All that was left out of 400 creep-fed 
lambs in one flock on July 1. Lower photo: The girl is holding 13-pound fleece 
from western Hampshire-cross ewe and a 6-pound one from purebred Southdown 


Ky Richard C. Miller 


chase of young ewes from the range states 
(mostly the Northwest) has worked out 
so well that Kentucky now has about 
three times as many sheep as each of a 
number of neighboring states which for- 
merly had about as many as Kentucky. 
One of these states, Tennessee, is now 
building her program on the basis of 
Kentucky’s experience. 

This ewe program has in fact saved our 
sheep industry, made possible earlier and 
better lambs, added millions of pounds 
to the annual wool clip, stimulated the 
reestablishment of the industry in sec- 
tions of the State where it had all but 
disappeared. More than half the breed- 
ing ewes in Kentucky are now of western 
type, about 350,000 of which have been 
brought in during the past two years. 

The acceptance of this plan by sheep 
growers is not because of sentiment, but 
of dollars. Accumulated experience of 
thousands of Kentucky farmers is con- 
vincing evidence that when a yearling 
western ewe of a type suited to our con- 
ditions can be had for about the price 
of a choice 80- or 85-pound ewe lamb, 
it does not pay to save the lamb over, 
fight stomach worms through two sum- 
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THAT WORKS 


mers and feed her through 
a winter before she is ready 
to breed. 

Furthermore, if this lamb 
is out of a ewe typical of 
most types of natives of this 
area and sired by a ram 
of the type most popular in 
our system of lamb produc- 
tion, the ewe would gen- 
erally be a comparatively 
late breeder, a light shearer 
and most likely deficient in 
milking qualities. On the 
other hand the western 
ewes breed earlier, are gen- 
erally free from stomach 
worms, are much hardier 
than natives, last from one 
to three years longer and 
yield several pounds more 
wool, on the average, than native ewes 
obtained by saving back our ewe lambs. 

In general, the experience of Ken- 
tuckians shows the Hampshire-cross west- 
ern ewes produce lambs of higher quality 
than ewes of any other western type. 
In fact, most of the strictly prime lambs 
marketed from Kentucky are out of ewes 
of this type and by Southdown rams. 
They are also fair wool producers, though 
not equal in this respect to white-face 
crosses. An average annual clip of from 
eight to ten pounds can be expected from 
good well-fed western Hampshire-cross 
ewes. 

A Market for Western Ewes 

You know this plan is taking hold in 
the Bluegrass when you consider that 
normally, fully 80% of the Hampshire- 
cross ewe lambs grown out to yearlings 
in the West come to Kentucky. Shipments 
usually begin early in July and continue 
through August. These lambs come in 
after the nights get cool and the danger 
of stomach worms is largely passed. The 
wool clip normally will pay cost of feed, 
pasture and labor in carrying them 
through to yearlings. 

While ewes are purchased through all 
the dealer channels in operation else- 
where, there is also in operation in Ken- 
tucky a cooperative plan by which ewes 
are bought on a county or community 
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@ COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI, famed African explorer who 
two years ago set out for the equatorial jungle with his lux- 
urious “Jungle Yacht” expedition, has returned to America with 
a world of praise for his fleet of five International Trucks. 

Commander Gatti writes International Harvester: “I do not 
know what importance you attribute to my testimony, but I 
assure you I do not give it lightly. I could not exaggerate my 
great admiration for this so perfect performance! The work of 
these trucks is what I had dreamed of so many years in the 
interior of Africa. 

“In my nine earlier expeditions I had tried so many trucks 
and suffered with so many. My first travels were by camel in 
1919. I then used Italian trucks, then French, then English. 
My sixth safari was powered by well-known American trucks. 
Always there was chronic grief and trouble. ... But finally at 
Nairobi my eyes were opened when I first used an International, 
and it was a second-hand truck. What I then saw from day to 
day was truly a revelation. 

“That is why the ‘Jungle Yacht’ expedition had to be Inter- 
national-powered. I congratulate myself, and I congratulate your 
company on a magnificent product!” 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Commander and Mrs. Gatti 
—from the frontispiece of 
their book, ‘‘Great Mother 
Forest, published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The de luxe caravan at Niangara. All 
the trucks are standard chassis, as sold 
by International dealers. 


7 




























The beautiful living 
room and observation- 
dining car, with library 
and desk. Note indirect 
lighting, telephone, and 
two-way radio. There 
are also two perfectly 
appointed bedrooms and 
an all-electric kitchen. 






“These crude African dirt 
roads are flooded by the 
rainy seasons and ampu- 
tated in long stretches by 
maddened streams; thrown 
up and down crazy moun- 
tain chains in unbelievable 
hairpin turns and climbs.“ 
—Commander Gatti. 


Write for the free booklet covering Commander 
Gatti's long career on the Dark Continent. It con- 
tains 74 illustrations and is packed with informa- 
tion about the mysterious African interior. Return 
the coupon or simply send a penny post card. 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, free, Commander Gatti's own fascinating 
story of his adventures. 
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SYLVIA CRACKS THE WHIP! 
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SID, I ASKED THE ANIMAL 
TRAINER FOR ADVICE ABOUT 
YOU. I'M WORRIED ABOuT 
THE WAY vou'VE BEEN 
FEELING LATELY! 


WELL, IF YOU 

THINK YOU'RE MAKING 

ME FEEL ANY BETTER 

BY TALKING TO THAT 

ANIMAL TRAINER ALL 

THE TIME, YOU'RE 
CRA 



































ANIMAL TRAINER / 
WHY, IT Took 
THOSE LIONS THREE 
WEEKS To TEACH 
HIM THE ACTS 


Y I CAN STAND Your 



























BAD TEMPER, BUT YouR 
JITTERY NERVES AND THE 
SLEEP YoU’RE LOSING 
WILL MAKE You MISS THAT 
TRAPEZE SOME DAY — 
AND ILL BE A WIDow! 










TO PIPE DOWN 
OR You'LL 
SHOW HER SOME 

TEMPER 
THAT NOBODY 
COULD STAND / 
= 








WELL, WHAT 
DOES THE ANIMAL 
TRAINER KNOW 
OUT IT? 





































ONCE HE GOT 
NERVOUS AND JITTERY 
LIKE YOU ARE NOw. 
HE LOST CONTROL OF 
HIS LIONS, AND THEY 

ATTACKED HIM! 


> FF 


BUT HE GoT 
OUT ALIVE=-WHICH 
PROVES THAT LIONS 


YEAH — 











THE DOCTOR VJ 













SAID HE HAD 

COFFEE- : RIGHT —I 
MADE HIM CUT WILL! -IF 
OUT COFFEE You'LL KEEP 















QUIET ABouT 
THAT ANIMAL 
TRAINER ! 


AND SWITCH TO 
POSTUM. WHY 

DON'T YOu A 
TRY IT? 






CURSES! 4 
I'M LICKED 
AGAIN { 
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WHY—THAT’S 
NOTHING COMPARED 


LOST YOUR JITTERS 
AND FOUND A BETTER 

DISPOSITION SINCE YOU 
SWITCHED TO POsTUM! 
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ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children— 
should never drink it. 
So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 
coffee-nerves may be responsible— 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 
fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 

instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 
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Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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and 


This enables farmers who may 
need only 25 or 30 ewes to get them in 
car lots at so much per head delivered 
to their unloading center. This plan re- 


duces cost to the minimum, and also 


basis. 


keeps the farmer from getting ewes of 
the wrong kind from speculators. More 
than 100,000 ewes have been handled on 
this co-op plan during the past few years. 

Regardless of section or size of flock, 
the more successful lamb producers now 
plan to have most of their lambs on the 
market by early July. The early lamb 
gets the advantage of cool nights and 
grazing when the grass is young, tender 
and most nutritious. By marketing in 
May and June. the dangers of internal 
and the market 


parasites are avoided 


price per pound is usually higher. 


Lambs Come in January 


Handling the ewes and lambs to hit 
this early market is in itself a real sheep 
story. Ewes are put on pasture 
at weaning time and kept there to within 
a week or two of the breeding season. 
then the best pasture available. 
For early lambs. rams are turned 
the ewes between August 15 and Septem- 
ber 10. Owing to hot weather during the 


sparse 


given 
with 


number of ewes 


than is the case in 


to every 25 


breeding season. the 
to each ram is lower 
some other areas. One 
or 30 ewes is the usual ratio where rams 
with the ewes all during the 


ram 


are left 
breeding season. Operators who pull the 
rams out during the day, feed them some 
grain and allow them with the ewes only 
at night, or an hour or two during the 
late with 


early and afternoon, get by 


fewer rams. 
Fall and Winter Pasture 


Normally flocks are handled on pasture 
throughout the entire year. Bluegrass. 
stubble fields and lespedeza usually suf- 
fice without use of harvested feeds until 
December. Winter pasture is usually 
wheat. rye, barley, or bluegrass that has 
been allowed to make good growth during 
fall by keeping stock off of it. This graz- 
ing is supplemented with hay a month or 
six weeks before lambing. Grain is usu- 
ally started about two or three weeks be 


fore lambing. Most farmers depend 
almost entirely on legume hays (les- 
pedeza in more cases than not) for 


roughage. Corn is the grain if roughage 
is entirely good legume hay. If hay is 
poor, corn is supplemented with a protein 
supplement. such as linseed oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal or soybean oil meal. Oats 
and bran are used to some extent. 

Most flocks are lambed out during the 
winter season. This calls for housing at 
lambing time—usually the tobacco barn, 
for nearly every Kentucky farmer has 
one or more. Tobacco has been sold, as 
a rule, by the time sheep need the barn. 
Successful farmers generally use indi- 
vidual lambing pens for the ewe and her 
lamb to go to immediately after lambing. 

After lambs are a day or two old and 
all is well, ewes and lambs leave the 
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barn for a field or paddock close by, later 
to be moved back on rye, wheat, barley 
or other pasture. Creep feeding, while 
by no means general, is practiced by 
many of the best early lamb producers 
from the time the lambs will eat until 
plenty of grazing is available. 

The practice of numbering the ewes, 
which is becoming increasingly popular, 
makes possible individual production 
records, provides a basis for culling, and 
simplifies management problems. Some 
farmers both ear tag ewes and stencil 
the numbers on their bodies, usually on 
rump; others rely on body 
numbers only. When a ewe lambs, her 
number is put on her lamb or lambs be- 
fore they leave the lambing pen. 

Marketing normally gets well under 
way in May and the lambs are marketed 
off their mothers. Farmers like to make 
their lambs weigh 80 to 85 pounds. Be- 
cause good markets are close at hand, 
with keen packer competition for lambs 
of high quality, lambs are sent to market 
only as they are ready to go. In the 
larger flocks a pulling may be made every 
two or three weeks, sometimes oftener. 


the side or 


The Parasite Problem 

Because of the danger of bringing 
parasites (stomach worms, particularly) 
into the flock with animals brought in, 
most Kentucky farmers now prefer to 
buy their rams in the barn lot of the man 
who produces them—and then only after 
seeing the ewe flock and particularly the 
lambs. Many of the operators quarantine 
these rams for a couple of weeks and 
treat them twice for worms before they 
are turned with the ewes. Most of the 
more successful operators treat their 
ewes monthly from May to October. 
Lambs not ready for market by early 
July are usually given their first treat- 
ment in late May or early June. 

Some farmers shear these late lambs, 
carry them over and finish them in fall. 
In fall they can be grown out at com- 
paratively little cost en lespedeza and 
other fall pastures and marketed at 
heavier weights than would be practical 
during summer. Sheared out lambs hold 
their condition much better during hot 
weather and make faster gains in fall 
than lambs carried through with wool on. 





POULTRY 


TURKEY _ There is a good 
SANDWICHES turkey marketing 
story in the method first tried by Roy S. 
Peters and his wife of Adams county, 
Pennsylvania, at the 1939 State Farm 
Products Show at Harrisburg, and re- 
peated with greater success at 1940 Show. 

The Peters’ farm is a small fruit farm; 
raising a flock of several hundred turkeys 
is a side line. The Peters find a market 
for most of their products at one of the 
farmers’ markets at Harrisburg. In sea- 
son, cider is made every week, and cider, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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T PAYS to check and clean 
spark plugs regularly because 
insulators that are carbon en- 
crusted or oily and electrodes 
that have become corroded or 
burned rob any engine of the 
intense, full spark needed for 
complete combustion, full power, 
speed, and greatest fuel economy. 













Replace worn-out or inferior 
grade spark plugs with new 
Champions. This is particularly 
economical if present plugs have 
been in service for a year or more, 
or in excess of 10,000 miles. 
Under these circumstances new 
Champions will quickly save 








Better Engine Performance 
with Dependable 


CHAMPION 















GUARANTEED 
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sark Plugs! 


their small cost, in fuel alone. 


Insist on Champions, the spark 
plugs champions use. Their amaz- 
ing new and patented Sillment 
seal makes them permanently 
free from troublesome leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs, 
which in turn makes Champions 
the logical spark plugs for every 
modern high compression en- 
gine using modern anti-knock 
fuels. Because they are free from 
troublesome leakage Champions 
insure uniform combustion in 
every cylinder, developing to 
the fullest the smooth, flowing 
power of your engine. 
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HE new Oliver Superior No. 7 Spreader 

is built for particular as well as thrifty 
farmers like yourself. It is built for farmers 
who are tired of using bulky, old-fash- 
ioned spreaders with hard pulling steel 
wheels that slip in soft or icy fields, and 
short-lived wood boxes. 

The No. 7 is a rubber tired, light draft, 
long lasting, streamlined spreader that 
sells at a surprisingly low price. This 
spreader is sturdily built like a good 
wagon because a spreader gets harder 
service and is used more days per year 
than almost any other farm tool. Rubber 
tires make the Ne. 7 pull at least 50% 
easier than old-fashioned steel wheel 


LOW PRICE! EASY TO 


You'll like the low price on this modern 
spreader—a price that is amazingly low for 


OLIVER “SPECIALS” 
FOR FALL WORK 


1. Oliver Plow Master — the new Oliver 
lightweight, sturdy tractor plow espe- 
cially designed for Oliver Raydex Points 
—successors to the plow share. 


2. Oliver Row Crop “70” tractor —the big 
value in 2- 3-plow power—only $727 
and up, f. 0. b. Charles City—Fuel 
Miser economy—6-cylinder smooth- 
ness and pep. Starter, lights and 
full line mounted tools avatlable. 


3. Oliver Superior Grain Drills 
with the uncannily accurate 

Superior Double-Run force 
feed. Fertilizer Drills and 

Plain Drills. 


Send for complete in- 
formation on items that 
interest you. 
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USE THIS HANDY COUPON NOW! 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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spreaders—make possible more trips per 
day, save tractor fuel, spare your horses 
and yourself. Rubber tires cushion the 
No. against shocks—carry you com- 
fortably every inch of the way. Their 
special ground-gripping tread gives you 
better traction for more uniform spread- 
ing in mud, snow, ice, sand or ordinary 
ground conditions. Modern construction 
and materials make it light in weight, yet 
strong and rigid. The No. 7 has a genuine 
Armco ingot iron box with creosoted 
shiplap wood bottom for maximum re- 
sistance to manure acids and sturdiness 
—to make it last years longer. There are 
many other important features. 


BUY Out of Income 


such a sturdy, big capacity Oliver quality 
spreader with the famous Hammer Mill Wide- 
spread and the widest spreading range of any 
spreader—4 to 28 loads per acre! You can buy 
on Oliver's Easy Payment Plan, if you wish. 

If you want easier, better, more economical 
spreading, get an Oliver Superior No. 7— 
choose the model that fits your needs— 2-wheel 
tractor model—4-wheel tractor model—or 4- 
wheel horse-drawn spreader. See one at your 

Oliver dealer’s—try it out. Then you'll know 
how good a really good spreader can be. 
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| Please send me, free, folders checked: 


Be “Oliver Superior No. 7 Spreader”’ 
C) “What Every Good Farmer Should Know About the 


Oliver Plow Master.” 


(€ Oliver Row Crop “70” Catalog 
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and 
HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Things are under pretty good con- 
Elmwood. I wish they were as 
good in Europe and at Washington. Po- 
tatoes and corn are coming along all 
right, tractor, weeder and sprayer are 
working okay. nobody’s sick at the mo- 
ment, weather’s seasonal, and altogether 
we are normal except for war and _ poli- 
tics. 

I have been waiting eagerly for the 
new “Pennsylvania Turnpike” to be com- 
pleted and opened, but I suppose now 


it will not be for a couple of months 
more. It takes a lot of time to lay con- 
| crete and finish tunnels under seven 
mountains. 


| shake, 





Like many people, I enjoy driving a 
car on a good road, and the descriptions 
of the Turnpike, 165 miles of four-lane 
concrete, separated, with low grades and 
wide turns, no grade crossings, no towns, 
no billboards, no hot-dog stands, sound 
like the driver’s heaven. 

I certainly hope the people operating 
the Turnpike will keep it clear of signs 
and billboards. I despise driving on one 
of these through routes lined from end to 
end on both sides with hot dog, milk 
Bar-B-Q, gum, tourist 
cabin and a hundred other signs and 
notices. I don’t blame the people for 
wanting to make money, but it is a relief 
not to have all that advertising, particu- 
larly in beautiful country that you like 
to look at. 

I understand the wonderful Merritt 
Parkway in Connecticut and many other 
of the new roads are closed to advertis- 
ing, and that seems to me a good thing. 
There are plenty of other places to ad- 


chewing 


vertise. 

Well, anyway, I'm going to take the 
family to look at the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike as soon as it opens, even though 
we can only travel a part of it. The east- 
ern end is more than a hundred miles 
from Elmwood.* 

I would like to say something about 
the Presidential campaign and candi- 
dates, but probably your readers will be 
having as much politics as they want 
from other sources. 

Many of the people around here were 
for Dewey six weeks ago, but I have yet 
to hear any of them say that Willkie is 
not a better candidate, with a_ better 
chance to throw out the Socialist crowd 
in Washington. 

The professional reliefers are for the 
New Deal, of course, and will fight like 
tigers to hang on to their free hand-outs. 
But there are not many of this class left 
in this particular neighborhood. 

Yours for fewer billboards and So- 
cialists, 

Tim Webb 

*The new Turnpike is now expected to be 
open for traffic on Labor Day, September 2. 
Toll for the full distance $1.50—Ed. 
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TALKIES 





The Sea Hawk Retelling the exploits of 

the British free-booters 
who paved the way for defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. Cram full of sea fighting, and a 
big cast of stellar names including Errol 
Flynn and Brenda Marshall. Exciting, elab- 


orate, timely. 





The Boys From One of Broadway’s re- 
Syracuse cent musical hits, with | 
Joe Penner, Allan Jones, 
Vartha Raye, Rosemary Lane, Charles But- | 
terworth, Irene Hervey, Eric Blore, Samuel | 
Hinds. Built on an intelligent and laughable | 
idea, with two pairs of identical twins. 
Comedy is funny and music good. Highly 
recommended. | 


My Love Olivia de Havilland in her first | 
Came Back since GWTW—exquisite as a | 

little violin student. Charles 
Winninger is the old gentleman kicking up 
his heels, who provides a “scholarship” for 
Olivia, unknown to her. Jeffrey Lynn is the 
boy. Check your nearby theatres for this 
delicate little picture, beautifully planned 
and directed. Swell of its type. 


The Man I Adapted from the magazine 
Married story, “I Married a Nazi”—this 

film of the German propaganda 
machine packs a terrific punch. Joan Bennett 
is the American girl who marries a German 
in New York and goes with him to Berlin. 
Good acting and a dramatic climax. Others 
are Lloyd Nolan, Anna Sten. 


Brother Orchid A racketeer looking for 
“class,” Edward G. Rob- 
inson gets himself shot and hides away in a 
flower-growing monastery. Can't believe a 
word of it, but it’s entertaining. With Ann 
Sothern and Humphrey Bogart. | 
I Married This Martin Johnson-Osa John- | 
Adventure son picture will take you out 
of our chaotic world for an 
hour and a half. Made up of much of the 
best animal films made by the Johnsons in 
their expeditions to Africa, Borneo, etc.—and 
the Johnsons were tops in their field. 





Young People Guess this is Shirley Tem- 

ple’s good-bye, since the pro- 
ducers have woven into the story musical 
numbers from the Temple hit pictures of the 
past. Here Shirley is the adopted child of 
two vaudeville actors, Charlotte Greenwood 
and Jack Oakie, who buy a New England 
farm. Well, so long, Shirley—or is it au 
revoir? Let’s hope. 


They Drive Action-packed story about the 
By Night trucking business, with George 

Raft, Ann Sheridan, good cast. 
Rough and tumble picture with excellent 
direction by Raoul Walsh, and a technically 
daring twist at the end. Language is un- 
necessarily rough, questionable for kids, but 
otherwise good entertainment. 


Girls of Starting from the idea that if 
The Road boys take to hoboing, girls do 

also—this one goes nowhere. Bad 
script squashes whatever good was in the 
idea. Ann Dvorak, Lola Lane, Helen Mack. 


Detour. 


Sporting Blood A rather silly race-horse 

picture, doubly unfortu- 
nate because it follows so closely after the 
excellent “Maryland.” Robert Young, Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, Lewis Stone do what they 
can. Left at the post. 





Charles F. Stevens 








STERLING HAYDEN 
23-year old skipper, 
who has sailed the 
“Seven Seas.” 














-+.- watch all the pipes 
come out! That wonderful 
aroma and milder taste can 
only come from Kentucky's 
finest Burley... 


You'll Say VELVET’S 
THE RIGHT WORD FOR 


SMOOTH SMOKING 
MILD and COOL—NO “BITE” 
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A new story of the Imperial Valley, of 

twenty-two-year-old Ruth Benton, of Art 

Cramer with an old rebuilt airplane and 

his head full of nuts and bolts, and of 

$600 that had to be made good. In five 
parts: 


PART I 


T WASN’T often that Ruth Benton 

looked back. At twenty-two the fu- 

ture is too big and engrossing. But 
this was one of those days. 

Just now she was thinking of the year 
behind her. It seemed a long time. A year 
out of college and what had hap- 
pened? Well, for one thing, she had 
never intended to come home and_ be 
nurse-maid to a flock of feeble-minded 
turkeys! 

In a long. low shed, Ruth Benton was 
cranking monotonously on the handle of 
a machine that ground a special turkey 
diet of grains. Her yellow dress was short, 
crisp and fresh. 

Then there was the knowledge that Art 
Cramer was off on another of his mysteri- 
ous flights, and she had no idea where he 
had gone. 

That was partly, she knew, why it was 
this sort of a day. Phil Wyman was 
another part, though much less troubling. 
You always knew where Phil was. Her 
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By Harold Channing Wire 


IHustrator: Frederic Anderson 


thoughts jumped briefly forward. Phil 
was taking her to the swim-dance at 
Jacumba tonight. That would be some- 
thing! After all, she had plenty to be 
happy about, if she kept her mind off 
Art Cramer. 


PresenTLy, resting, 
she leaned against the open doorway and 
looked out, letting her eyes sweep far 
across the Imperial Valley’s immense 
hollow, like a great bowl full of greens, 
she always thought, set in the middle of 
the desert. 

Most people thought of lettuce as a 
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few crisp leaves in a salad. She had seen 
it by the thousands of acres. No one could 
tell her the Nation didn’t eat its spinach. 
It grew here by the mile, and went out 
in trainloads. 

That mid-winter harvest was ended 
now, and the acres around her should be 
covered with the pale green of early 
Valley cantaloupes. But they weren't. 
There was only the dark green of cotton. 
She made a face at it and turned back 
to her job. If it hadn’t been for cotton 
she would not be nurse-maid to a flock 
of turkeys. 

Ruth filled the grain hopper again and 
started cranking. It had seemed, she 
admitted, a perfectly good idea at first, 
planting cotton. There was a war going 
on, and cotton prices ought to be high. 
Her father had put in four hundred acres, 
gambling everything on that one crop. 

And then the rain-maker had fooled 
them all. Showers, one after another, out 
of season, had turned the land too slick 
for their tractors. The dusters stood idle, 
and now the boll weevils were getting !0 
their devastating work. 

Outside the shed Ruth’s turkeys set uP 
a chirping clamor. “Oh, hush!” she 
called, and for an instant they were silent. 
Turkeys, too, had seemed a good idea, at 
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first. But if anyone had told her how you 
had to watch the idiots day and night 


. and the stupid things they did! 


Still, they would help out in a year that | 


looked very bad. This would be a summer 
flock, already contracted to a_ packer. 
Five hundred birds, twelve hundred dol- 
lars. Pretty smooth at that! 

It was strange how the grinder’s worn- 
out clank and rattle always brought up 
something else. It made her think of Art 
Cramer’s engine in that flying jalopy of 
his. 

He had been gone a week, and she 
knew when he came back she’d get only a 
erin and his evasive answer. He wouldn’t 
explain where he had been, any more than 
he would explain why he had let twenty 
acres of perfectly good alfalfa dry up in 
order to have his own private landing 
field. 

She ought to be washed up with him. 
Compared to Phil, what had Art done 
with this year? Not much. Phil Wyman 
at least had stayed home and done well 
on a forty next to her father’s land, while 
Art Cramer had only fooled away his 
time working on an old wrecked plane. 
Tonight at the swim-dance she knew what 
Phil was going to ask, again; and it 
wouldn’t be so hard to take, either. 


LetrTinc the grinder 
run to a stop, she picked up the pan of 
grain, and was all at once aware of 
something odd. The turkeys were dead- 
quiet. Then she was outside with the five 
hundred motionless birds around her in 


their fenced yard, when she caught the | 


sound that was holding them so still—a 
plane in the air, not the smooth drone of 
a transport, but more like an old egg 
beater than anything else. 

Even before she could see him, high 
up, his wings flashing briefly in the sun 
as he made a long turn, she felt her 
heart race. He had been gone before, 
and come back before, and always it was 
like this. “It’s silly,” she said. “Plain 
silly!” 

All of the turkeys were looking up 
now, their heads twisted flat over in a 
one-eyed stare. She threw out a handful 
of grain, calling gently. “Turk, turk, 
turk.” None of them moved. 

They would be all right in a moment. 
She stood waiting for the plane to drop 
down north the way Art landed. But the 
motor’s rattle grew louder, coming on. 
He was still high, yet almost overhead, 
when a quick uneasiness gripped her. 
She tossed more grain to the turkeys. 
was an instant when _ they 
seemed about to pick it up, when that 
rattle burst suddenly into a vibrating 
roar. The plane came down so fast she 
hardly had time for a numbing glance 
upward. Its roar shook her eardrums. Its 
wings shrieked as the plane hurtled past, 


There 


flat and low, at the end of the long dive | 


and shot up into the sky again. As it 
rolled crazily she could see the dark 
spot of Art’s head, and then as he started 
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It takes real W 


to give you a 
breakfast dish as 





_s 


HOLE WHEAT 


good and nourishing as THIS! 


How An Amazing New Process of 
Cereal Manufacture Provides the Es- 
sential Food Values of the Natural 
Whole Wheat Grain in the Form of 
Crisp, Toasted Breakfast Flakes! 


Here’s an extra helping of nourishment 
and keen enjoyment for that hearty family 
of yours! Whole wheat, our basic cereal 
grain, toasted and flavored — transformed 
into big, appetizing breakfast flakes — sup- 
plying a// the important vitamins, minerals 
and food-energy of the natural grain! 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast 


You've watched wheat grow and ripen in 
the sun. You've seen the harvest of those 
great, golden kernels. Yet we know that 
wheat often loses much of its natural good- 
ness through the milling, refining and cook- 
ing it undergoes before it’s ready for the 
table. 

To restore the food values commonly lost 
in manufacture, General Mills has developed 
the new ‘“‘Nutr-a-sured” process for making 
America’s favorite whole wheat flakes, 
Wheaties. And now these delicious breakfast 
flakes will give you a// the Vitamin B:, a// 
the Vitamin G, a// the calcium, phosphorus 
and iron of 100% whole wheat, together with 
valuable proteins and a wealth of food-energy 
the family can use every morning! 

Serve Wheaties tomorrow with lots of 
fresh milk or cream and some ripe fruit or 
berries. That's your “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons” — a champion start for the day's work! 
Ask your grocer for two packages of Wheat- 
ies, a product of General Mills. 


= 


of Champions 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General 
Mills, Inc. “‘Nutr-a-sured"’ is a trade mark of General Mills, Inc. 
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The Nation’s No. 1 


Refrigerator with Special Features for Farm Use 


This convenient interior is only one of ten different arrange- 


: ments which can be made ina few minutes. Storage space of 


8.3 cu. ft. provides for big cream Cans, egg baskets, and other 


bulky objects. Famous Frigidaire features includes Meter- 


Miser, Exclusive F-114 Refrigerant, Double-Easy Quickube 


Trays, 5-Year Protection Plan. Price only $171.75*. 





win DESSERTS (CED DRINKS 


mind New Sti . ° 


A hot, dusty job is soon forgotten in 
the refreshing tang of iced tea, or other 
cold drinks. On a scorching day there 
is nothing like a home-made frozen 
dessert. These luxuries are at 
command with this new, low priced 


Frigidaire Refrigerator, designed es- 


your 


pecially for farm use. 

The big dessert tray makes it easy to 
prepare a delicious variety of frozen 
delicacies. The famous Meter- Miser 
freezes all the ice cubes you will ever 
needand keeps food fresh and safe even 
in hottest weather. And the quickly 
arranged interior gives you all the 
room you need for bulky containers 


used on the farm. 





The beautiful new Frigidaire refrig- 
c 
erators offer a choice of many up-to- 
the-minute models—all at new low 
prices including the SVS 6, a 6 cu. ft. 
refrigerator, at only $112.75*. See them 
at your nearby Frigidaire Dealer's now. 


Also see the beautiful cabinet 
model Frigidaire Electric Range 
that sells for about $100! 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
Canadian Factory, Toronto, Ontario 


*IMPORTANT! All! refrigerator prices quoted are 
Dayton, Ohio, delivered prices and include instal- 
lation, Federal Taxes and 5-Year Protection Plan. 
Transportation, state and local taxes (if any) extra. 
See your Frigidaire dealer for local prices. 


‘Visit General Motors’ Exhibits at the New 
York and San Francisco World’s Fairs’’ 
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down once more her numbness was gone. 

Running into the open yard, she threw 
out her arms, trying to wave him off. He 
seemed only to think it was a greeting, 
for he cut his motor twice coming down 
and blasted out its shattering thunder 
when he flashed over her head. 

In that same panic moment five hun- 
dred stampeding turkeys filled the yard 
around her in a running, flying mass. 
Their beat against her. She 
dropped the grain pan and covered her 


wings 


face with her arms. 

Dazed and blinded by that sudden rush, 
she had no way of telling what had hap- 
pened, until at last she could lower her 
arms and look. Horror came first, a shock 
that brought a sob into her throat. 

Only turkeys could be so stupid. In 
their frightened stampede they had halted 
only when they hit something. They were 
piled with broken necks against the shed. 
tangled and heaped they had 
struck the wire fencing. 

Hundreds were dead or crippled. She 
choked with that first shock of 

And then came anger, hot and 
furious. She looked up, her hands 
clenched. “You fool!” she cried. “You 


crazy fool!” 

To ART CRAMER, 
grinning as he pulled up from the Ben- 
ton place, it had been a wholly satis- 
factory home-coming. That was the way 


where 


stood 


horror. 


for a girl to welcome a man . put 
some action into it! He hadn’t had a 


chance to see very much. But the strong 
swing of both her arms, waving to him, 
was enough. 

Sobering, he thought of that last dive. 
There had been some tail flutter; for a 
moment it had looked as if the pull-out 
was going to be too slow and it had made 
him go down farther than he intended. 
Maybe, though, that shake in the plane 
was only because of the way he felt him- 
self, seeing Ruth again. 

He felt suddenly good. When he saw 
her tonight they'd have a heavy talk. 

At five hundred feet he swept quickly 
over John Benton’s broad acres of cotton. 
A windbreak of trees slid beneath the 
leading edge of his wing. The next field 
was a forty of melons in which he could 
see a small figure working; Phil Wyman, 
he knew, trying to hand-dust his patch, 
since the land was too soft for machine 
dusting. 

On an impulse he pushed the stick 
forward and sent the plane’s nose down 
steeply. The earth and Phil Wyman 
rushed toward him. No tail flutter now. 
The old jalopy was okay! 

Straight through the blur of his pro- 
peller he saw Phil Wyman’s face turn up 
suddenly, looking big and white. The 
roar of his motor and the scream of wires 
and struts was deafening. He saw Phil 
drop flat. And then he had rocketed up- 
ward and the figure was small again be- 
hind him. He grinned. That was a pretty 


good haircut! (Continued on page 64) 
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IMAGINE WINNING THAT 
$500 CASH PRIZE - 
AND DISCOVERING 


MACA YEAST 700’ 














ANYONE WHO HAS EVER 
BAKED HER OWN BREAD 
CAN WIN IN THIS EASY 
AND SIMPLE CONTEST/ 
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SIMPLY FINISH THIS THOUGHT 
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5S PRIZES OF *10 EACH and 
150 PRIZES OF *1 EACH! 


Let This Week’s Baking Help You 
Win Ready Cash In This Easy Contest! 


H™: A SIMPLE, easy contest that offers 
big cash awards to women who bake 
bread and rolls at home. It’s an opportunity 
to learn about a remarkable new baking 
yeast and “cash in” on what you find it does 
for you. , 

This simple and easy contest is being 
staged solely to induce more women to try 
Maca YeEast—a new and different kind of 


ation and which helps you to make light, 
creamy, rich-flavored bread and rolls that 
everybody loves. 

Once you've tried Maca Yeast and see 
how grand it is, it won’t take five minutes 
of your time to finish out the thought: “I 
like Maca Yeast because - - - - - " a 
additional words or less. And just think of 
what you could do with $500! 

In preparing your entry, think of the out- 
standing advantages of Maca Yeast. Think 
of using a yeast that you can keep on your 
pantry shelf and still have a yeast that’s 


stir it in a cup of lukewarm water! Doesn’t 
it sound like a wonderful dream come true? 

And just wait till you and your family taste 
the bread or rolls you make with Maca Yeast! 
That’s when you'll be doubly inspired to 
enter this contest to win. For Maca bakings 
have a glorious and appetizing flavor that 
will make folks sit up and take notice! 

So use Maca Yeast for your baking this 
week and enter this contest right away. 
You may be the very one to win the big 
$500 first prize or any of the additional 157 
cash awards. Read the easy rules and send 
your entry now! Your Grocer has Maca Yeast. 


yeast that acts fast, keeps without refriger- ready to go to work immediately after you 


HURRY! CONTEST CLOSES OCT. Ist! FOtLow THESE EASY RULES... 


1. Simply complete the thought: “‘I like Maca Yeast be- 
cause - - -”’in 50 additional words or less. Write on one 
side of a sheet of paper. Print or write your name and 
address plainly. Please send no extra letters, drawings 
or photos with your entry. 

2. Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 1791 Howard Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. You may enter this contest as man 
times as you choose. Each entry must be accompanie 
by three silver foil wrappers (or facsimiles) from pack- 





: my other ingredients it’s ready to use.”’ 
Hints To Help You Win Or, you can write about the marvel- 


To write a winning entry, first decide ous flavor Maca gives to bakings. Or 
what advantages about Maca Yeast you about the combination of advantages 
lize best. Then simply complete the you find in Maca Yeast. Remember, 
thought: “I like Maca Yeast because simple original statements are wanted 


erece ”— using 50 additional words or Fancy writing or “flowery” words will 3 
less. For example, if you like the way not count extra. Write an honest opin- ages of Maca Yeast. Be sure to use sufficient postage. 
Maca Yeast keeps without refrigera- ion about Maca—as you’d say it to a 3. This contest closes at midnight, Monday, October 1, 
oe, you might say something like: “I friend 1940. Entries postmarked after this date will not be ac- 
like Maca Yeast because I can keep it The important thing is to write a cepted for judging. The prizes are as follows: 


500 in cash will be awarded to the sender of the best 
letter; $200 in cash to the sender of the second best; 
$100 to the third best; $10 in cash for the next 5 best 
and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best entries. 
4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity and 
aptness of thought. Decision of the ——_ will be final. 
Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of ties. No entries will be returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein become the property 
of the Northwestern Yeast Co. 

5. Residents of Continental United States may com- 

te, except employees of the Northwestern Yeast Co., 
their advertising agency, and their families. This con 
subject to all United States ‘and local regulations. , 

6. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possinte 
after the contest closes. Prizes will be awarded at oe 
time. A complete list of _— winners will be sent 5 
anyone requesting such information after October 1, 1940. 


on my pantry shelf even in warm statement and send it in. Don’t think 
weather and not have to bother about your statement isn’t good enough. Let 
making a special trip to the store when the judges decide. It may 
I want to bake.” win you $500 in cash! 

Or, if the fact that Maca acts fast makes Send your en- 
a big impression on you, you might say: try now 
“I like Maca Yeast because it gets me 
off to a quick start on my baking. I 
simply stir Maca in a cup of lukewarm 
water and by the time I’ve measured 




















For your protection Maca Yeast is 
dated. Look at the date when you buy. 
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“We Have Everything” 
EAR EDITOR: My husband and I 
have been married only a year and 
a half, but we’ve had ten years’ worth of 
experience. When first married, Jim held 
a good position in the city. We immedi- 
ately rented a furnished apartment at con- 
siderable expense. Parties were held at 
our house at least once a week—usually 
oftener. We were considered very popular 
ind modern. 

Four months later my husband’s firm 
“folded up.” He was out of a job—and 
we hadn't saved a cent. We lost every- 
thing, including his wedding ring! We 
went to my folks’ home for a while—we 
had to. 

But within a week Jim had an offer of 
a job and took it! Picking potatoes! 
After his first week’s pay we moved into 
a camp ($1 a week). But we were inde- 
pendent even if we did live on potato 
soup. Now after a year and a half we 
are in a lovely little farm house. We have 
a pig. a cow, and a few hens. Jim has a 
steady job with a farmer. Next month 
lim, Jr. is joining us (and he’s paid for, 
with some to spare). 

Now we know that we don’t need par- 
ties and grand furniture to make us 
happy. My heart is full—we have every- 
thing —We Hope It’s Twins, Maine 


Fun—But Where? 
EAR EDITOR: I live near a town 
which has one drug store, one movie, 
and one pool hall-beer parlor to provide 
entertainment for young people. The 
drug store closes at 10:30 p.m. and the 
theatre operates only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Consequently, young folks go 
to neighboring towns, as much as 50 
miles away, to attend movies and dances. 
If this town had just one good “place of 
fun” where the young people could dance, 
roller skate, play games, etc., they would 
use it rather than go elsewhere. Why 
doesn’t every community try to provide 
some place like that for its young folks? 
It would be very much appreciated. I 
know. because I’m one of them.—Teen 
{ge, North Dakota 


A Pair of Baby Shoes 
By Hazel M. Kerr 


I saw a pair of baby shoes 

Upon a porch as I passed by, 

White shoes that had been freshly 
cleaned 

And placed there in the sun to dry. 

Absurdly little things they were 

lo stir my heart so deeply, to twist 

A half-forgotten memory 

Long buried, to bring a sudden mist 

L nto my eyes. And strangely all 

The landscape—look where 1 might 
choose— 

Was blotted out completely by 
pair of tiny baby shoes. 


FROM FARM WOMEN 


Plenty on the Shelf 

EAR EDITOR: Cold weather will 

soon be here and how cheerful it 
seems to be prepared with vegetables, 
sauces, pickles and plenty of jam and 
jellies on the shelves. We have a binful 
of potatoes, also plenty of squash, pump- 
kins, beets, carrots and cabbage. And 
how nice it is to have your own meat, eggs 
and milk as well as cords of dry wood. 
How good it feels to see a barn full of 
good hay! Where can one feel as snug 
as on the farm?—I/ Like the Farm, 
Wisconsin. 


Have a Second Career! 
EAR EDITOR: I believe that a 
career is even more important to the 
married woman than the single one! 
Every woman longs for a home, husband 
and children but a career is her Insurance 
against unhappy marriages and swindlers. 

No one knows who will die first in any 
family, but according to records dad 
usually goes first. And God have mercy 
upon the widow who knows nothing ex- 
cept housekeeping, cooking and children! 

Too many women marry against their 
better judgment just to acquire some man 
to make a living for her children! Or they 
ruin their children’s lives by depending 
upon them for a living. 

On the other hand, a career minded 
mother makes a better mother whether 
she is in the poultry business, runs a 
beauty parlor, writes, sews, or has any 
other occupation. She is more broad- 
minded, and she teaches her children to 
stand on their own feet, too! 

For our children’s sake, and our own, 
mothers, let’s have careers beside home- 
making!—Looking Ahead, Michigan. 





How About It, Readers? 
EAR EDITOR: In our community a 
great many women seem to be in a 
rut. Yet whenever this is mentioned to 
them they all say: “Just wait until you're 
a farmer’s wife, then you'll understand.” 

It so happens that sometime in the not- 
too-far-away future I do expect to be a 
farmer’s wife. But do I have to cease 
making the most of my appearance, read- 
ing good literature, seeing an occasional 
movie, and just “playing” now and then? 
Is my life to be forever spent over a hot 
stove cooking meals for field hands and 
doing a man’s work out of doors, too, just 
because I live on a farm? I wish your 
readers would tell me. 

I plan to work hard—I want to. But I 
also plan to take time to keep up my ap- 
pearance. I want to wear fresh print 
dresses and a ribbon in my hair. I want 
my house to be bright and gay. I plan 
to have crisp curtains and chintz chair 
covers, and lots of flowers in my yard. 

I expect to take time out from daily 
routines to keep up on world happenings, 
new books, good movies, etc. so that I 
can converse intelligently. Maybe once 
in a while my husband and I will take a 
day off to go picnicking, fishing, or swim- 
ming, just for fun. 

Have I hitched my wagon to an unat- 
tainable star? Can’t I be a good sensible 
farmer’s wife and yet do these things? 
How about it?—High Hopes, Ohio 





“Write Them Down, by Bookkeeper, 
lowa,”’ was voted by readers as best letter 
in the July issue and wins $7. All other 
letters printed were awarded $83 sach. 
Please vote this month, and write a letter 
of your own if you wish. 

_] 
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Ilustrator: 
Martha Sawyers 









“Mis’ Alameda 


4T FOUR o'clock of a stormy March 
\ morning, in the New Hampshire 

back-hill district of Kineset, a 
schoolhouse, with teacher and nine pu- 
pils, had been cut off from all communi- 
cation for ten hours and a half. The 
cause of this situation was three days of 
heavy rain followed by a landslide off 
Toby Mountain, which, having occurred 
at one-thirty in the afternoon the day be- 
fore, had not only wiped out the road to 
the south but filled the river bed at that 
point with hundreds of tons of rock and 
gravel, forcing back the swiftly rising 
water until it raged deep over both out- 
lets to the east. 

The superintendent of schools in this 
and four neighboring towns, a_ short, 
grim-faced man, had ridden madly back 
and forth all the afternoon between the 
village and the slide. He had posed in an 
anxious attitude for a photograph and 
had given statements to reporters. 

“You may quote me as saying,” he 
shouted against the wind, “that I hope 
this most unfortunate, most unnecessary 
occurrence will at least have the result of 
convincing the residents of Kineset what 
I have long been at great pains to try to 
show them—that it is no place for a 
schoolhouse, in the shadow of treacher- 
ous Toby Mountain, and that these chil- 
dren must be transported by bus to the 
Central School in Waldron!” 

“Looks like great going for buses here 
today,” one of the natives chuckled. 

Then another man spoke up, an old 
fellow of seventy or more. The reporters 
had noticed him first on their way up 
here; passed him marching along bare- 
headed through the streaming rain, 
cheeks like good leather stained red, teeth 
to the wind and coat tails flying, taking 
his full share of the narrow road and turn- 
ing out for nobody. They had stopped 
and asked him to ride, but he had not 
acknowledged by so much as a glance 
either the offer or the blot their presence 
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can’t pretend very good,” 
said the child, but neither could Dr. Martin. 


made against the woods and sky. 

Now he stood closer than anyone else 
cared to get to the gash which had been 
cut across the mountain’s chin, and what 
he said was: 

“Possibly you will have your way with 
the schools and the children, Mister. But 
I beg—rather, I shall insist—that, what- 
ever your educational position and philos- 
ophy, you will leave this mountain—both 
its faults and its virtues—here in Kineset, 
without uninvited analysis and with no 
names called! This is my mountain.” 


AFTER which, he strode 
off knee deep through the gravel and 
marched very straight. square-backed, 
down the road toward the village. 

One of the reporters whistled. 

“Who in the Old Harry is that?” he 
asked the superintendent. “Bit ‘tetched,’ 
isn't he?” 

The superintendent made an indulgent 
gesture. 

“Why, [ll tell you,” he said. “That is 
one of our local characters. Doc Martin. 
Kind of a hermit, you know. Lives all 
alone off up in the woods here. Has ever 
since before my time and I came here five 
years ago. Won't even stay under the 
same roof with his own son and his fam- 
ily. I don’t suppose he’s crazy, actu- 
ally—” 

A Kineset farmer lounging near jerked 
his pipe from his mouth. 

“No,” he snapped, “Doc ain’t crazy. 
His head was good enough so after he 
growed up here, he went over and earnt 
his own way through Dartmouth College. 
Good head enough, too, so he doctored 
around out in New York until he got 
ready to come home, and then he had 
money to buy this mountain and build 
him a house on it worth $25,000. Got a 
tower. Got seventeen rooms and his own 
power plant and all the fixings. If he 
wants to stay in it alone, I don’t know 
whose business "tis. If Eb Martin was 4 
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son of your’n, you might not want to live 
with him, nor own him, neither. . . .” 
Four o’clock in the morning found Mrs. 
Alameda Starke, the teacher, a_ full- 
figured, elderly, but still vigorous woman, 
walking on tiptoe across the spare floor 
to put another stick of wood into the stove. 
It was a question whether to open the 
funnel damper and so lose a little heat up 
the chimney, or let smoke pour out when 
she took the cover off. The worst trouble 
was that so little of that fine new lot of 
wood in the shed had been cut up, and 
she had no big boys this year to chop and 
split for her. She opened the damper, 
thrust a stick quickly into the firebox, 
and closed the damper again. Then she 
tiptoed, creaking, around the room. Hud- 
dled in their seats, heads buried in arms, 
the children were wrapped in all the 
clothes they had, and eight were sleep- 
ing. Only the oldest, Sarah-Belle, daugh- 
ter of no-account Eben Martin, grand- 
daughter of Old Doc, lay bright-eyed. her 
grubby little fingers slowly, carefully, 
stitch by stitch, unravelling her mitten. 


- 

SARAH-BELLE,” said 
Mrs. Alameda, “give me what you have in 
your hand.’ 

The child lay for an instant transfixed, 
then sat up, offering the mitten with a 
broad, astonished smile. 

“Oh, Mis’ Alameda, I didn’t think what 
I was doin’—I don’t know as there's as 
much of it—as there was.—is there?” 

“No,” Mrs. Alameda answered good- 
naturedly, “and I'd better mend it. Your 
mother’ll be wanting to know, can’t I 
teach you to knit, instead of unknit. Tl 
have to work by guess and by gorry, as 
the old ones say. To save my oil.” She 
turned up the bracket lamp, glimpsed 
the eye of her needle, and turned it down 
again. “Lucky I brought this lamp over 
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here last fall, to have to correct my pa- 
pers by at night. Now you curl up here. 
Put your head in my lap. Go to sleep.” 

The room was very dim, all in shadows 
except for a quiet pool of reddish light 
under the lamp, and very quiet, except 
for the wind outside, the snuffly breathing 
of Elsie Lee, the rasp of Tom’s shoe 
across the floorboards as he kicked out at 
a dream, and the small but comforting 
crackle of the fire in the stove. 

Mis’ Alameda,” Sarah-Belle said, after 
a while. 

“What is it?” 

“T can’t seem to go to sleep, like you 
said. I wish you’d talk, Mis’ Alameda... 
I know! Tell ail about what’s happened 
to us! All about it, Mis’ Alameda! Every 
single thing!” 

“Why, what is there to tell?” demand- 
ed Mrs. Alameda. “I was hearing fourth 
grade geography. You were up front 
here trying to tell me New York was the 
capital of the United States. I declare 
you are the poorest in geography of any- 
thing, Sarah-Belle. Well, here we were, 
when there came this awful roar and 
the mountain was falling into the river—” 

“Go on,” urged Sarah Belle, “what 
happened next?” 

“Why, nothing,” insisted Mrs. Ala- 
meda. “You know as well as I do. We 
got ready and went out to see if we could 
get by, and found we couldn’t. We just 
got ourselves wet. So back we came and 
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here we’ve been, drying out and keeping 
warm, ever since.” 

“You don’t tell it very good,” observed 
Sarah-Belle gently. “I bet if I was your 
teacher I wouldn’t give you more’n 75 per 
cent, at the outside!” 

Mrs. Alameda chafed her shoulders 
smartly, every few minutes, against the 
back of her chair, to keep them warm. 
Finally she must have caught a few winks 
herself. When she came to again, the 
room was much colder and dark as a 
pocket, for the lamp had gone out, and 
someone was opening the outside door. 


Sue started to get up, 
then remembered that this weight on her 
knees was a child asleep and that to wake 
one might mean to wake them all. So she 
sat still. 

Now the inside door opened. 

Light flowed in softly from a lantern. 

Above it, in a man’s voice, there was 
an introductory clearing of a throat. 

Mrs. Alameda Starke brushed the back 
of her hand across her eyes. 

“My land!” she whispered. “For 























“My land!” she whispered. 
“For heavens’ sake! Doc—tor 
Martin,—is that you? How 
on earth did you get here?” 





























Everybody Loves 
HEINZ Spaghette 


It’s A Double-Quick, Economical Main 
Dish—Heinz Cooked Spaghetti With 
Its Zippy, Well-Spiced Sauce Of Ped- 
igreed Tomatoes, Imported Cheese 


HERE are cheers all around the table 
when Heinz Spaghetti is the dish of the 


day! Creamy strands, made from finest durum 4 
wheat and dried in Heinz air-conditioned —o ; 


kitchens, are cooked to just-right tender- 
ness. And they’re lavishly drenched in a 
bright and zesty sauce of Heinz own vine- 
ripened tomatoes, fine cheese, rare spices 
freshly ground. With a couple of tins of Heinz 
Spaghetti, you're prepared for come-what- 
may. Just heat and serve, or mix with leftover 
meats to make a grand meal—and a thrifty 
one — that the whole family will welcome. 
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heavens’ sake! Doc—tor Martin,—is that 
you? .. . How on earth did you get 
here?” 

He closed the door behind him and 
stood against it, tall, square, old, hand- 
some, 

“Yes, it is I, Mrs. Starke,” he said soft- 
ly. “I hope I didn’t frighten you?” 

“But—what is it?” she whispered. 
“How did you get here? Why did you 
come? [s—the water rising very fast?” 

“No, no, no, Mrs. Starke. No, don’t 
imagine I bring evil tidings of any sort. 
Quite the contrary. I have brought you a 
big kettle, and in it there is a big bone, 
well-covered with meat. I have brought 
you a big basket, with carrots in it, and 
potatoes, and onions. Amd—this will al- 
most surely surprise you, Mrs. Starke—I 
also remembered bowls and spoons!” 

He bowed very slightly, from the waist. 

Mrs. Alameda sat staring at him. 

A kettle, she thought. A good, meaty 
bone. Carrots. Potatoes. Onions. 

“But I can’t understand,” she insisted. 
“how—how you got here!” 

The old man drew himself up stiffly 

“There was no difficulty about my get 
ting here,” he said, “nor would there be 


| for anyone else, if anyone else knew the 
| mountain. As, it would appear, no one 
| does. I just came over the hill—” 


“Over—but—on a night like this, Doe- 
tor Martin!” 

“Dark or light, makes no difference,” 
he told her. “I should have waited for 
dawn except that I noticed your light 
went out some time ago. and I thought 
something—possibly if only the matter 
of oil—” 

“You saw our light go out?” 

“I find that from my tower a light here 
at night shows very plainly, Mrs. Starke. 
I first noticed that in the fall. Sometimes 
in the evening—” 

“You were watching us—from your 


tower?” 


I AM,” he explained, 
“often looking out, Mrs. Starke. And to- 
night especially, of course. Now if I 
may, I'll just leave this lantern and a 
flashlight with you and be getting back. 
... You know, I went here to school my- 
self once! ... Yes... Oh my, oh my, 
how well I remember—I don’t suppose 
you use a ferrule, Mrs. Starke, in these 
emancipated times?” 

“No,” said Sarah-Belle. “Mis’ Alameda 
hasn't got any bite. Nor any bark to 
speak of. She makes believe sometimes. 
But she don’t make believe very good.” 

The old man glanced down at the child. 

“What is this country,” he asked, “now 
being heard from?” 

“Why, this,” Mrs. Alameda said, “is— 
is Sarah Belle——Eben Martin’s’ daugh- 
ter.” 

“So?” he inquired mildly. “Hm. Well, 
another little girl who used to go to 
school here was her grandmother. Sarah 
Hutchins. . . . Yes; well, I must be get- 
ting back. Unless there is anything more, 
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—need some wood brought in, Mrs. 
Starke? Seems a little cold, doesn’t it?” 
Mrs. Alameda put Sarah-Belle down. 
“Yes, tis cold,” she said briskly. “We 
do need wood, Doctor Martin. You can 
bring in a little. What there is.” 

“I'll show him where the shed is. It 
isn’t raining a bit now, Mis’ Alameda,” 
said Sarah-Belle, snatching her sweater 
off Frieda’s feet. “Grampa! Tl show you 
where our shed is!” 

Doctor Martin peered grinning around 
the edge of the door. 

“Girl in the boy’s entry, teacher!” 


“As well off there as anywhere,” re- | 
turned Mrs. Alameda. “Sarah-Belle, 


don’t forget your rubbers. And quick 
with the wood—if you please. At least 
one more, I see, is waking up. Next thing 
they'll all be bouncing.” 

It takes time to coax up a fire in a cold 
stove on a damp morning, heat a kettle, 
and cook a soup. When you get it, you 
appreciate it. Especially after no supper 
the night before. 

In thin gray light, nine small children, 
one gray-haired, quick-motioned woman 
in crisp shirtwaist and blue skirt, and one 
tall, red-cheeked old man with thick white 
hair and small, pointed beard, hunched 
gratefully over big bowls and did not look 
up until the spoons scraped bottom. 

Then, “Who is that man, Mis’ Ala- 
meda?” Fulton Lee whispered. 

“Fulton!” his sister Frieda exclaimed. 
“You know! That’s Doctor Martin!” 

“Goose-egg for you,” said Sarah-Belle 
loftily. “He’s my grampa.” 

“IT didn’t even know you had one,” 
Charlie Perrin said. 


“Maybe you didn’t,” sang Sarah-Belle, | 


“but now you do! ... Maybe you didn’t, 
but now you do—oo—oo—OO!” 

She gave the old man a broad, fond 
smile, and then, suddenly with a flying 
leap, landed on his lap, threw her arms 
around his neck, pressed her cheek 
against his, and burst into tears. 

Doctor Martin said slowly, “Forgive me 
for not knowing, Sarah—but just how 
many of you children are there at home?” 


Four,” answered Sarah- 
Belle, wiping her eyes. “I’m next to old- 
est. Maudie’s oldest. She isn’t here. She 
was sick yesterday. And Dick and Shir- 
ley aren’t big enough for school. . 
You know, I don’t blame you a bit about 
us, grampa. Daddy and mother do, but I 
don’t. I know where our money comes 
from that is just put in envelopes! You 
write awful funny, grampa.” She giggled. 
“I know your writing, now, it’s so— 
twisted and funny! Mis’ Alameda—why, 
[ don’t believe Mis’ Alameda would even 
give you passing in penmanship marks.” 

“No,” agreed Dr. Martin, humbly. “I 
don’t believe so either.” 

“But what I came over here to tell 
you,” insisted Sarah-Belle. She paused, 
looking at him anxiously. . . . “What I 
came to tell you is that J think you’re the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“I lived in a haunted house...” 
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It was just like seeing a horrible ghost 
—everytime I opened that linen closet. 
There were my clothes all washed and 
ironed—and there was that dingy shadow 
of tattle-tale gray. It simply haunted me. 
I never dreamed my weak-kneed soap 
was to blame until... 
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The lady next door asked me to wash 
the Fels-Naptha way. ‘“Try the go/den bar 
or the go/den chips,”’ she told me. ‘Either 
way, Fels-Naptha Soap brings you richer, 
golden soap teamed with gentle dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha. And those two busy cleaners 
get the grimiest, tattle-tale gray dirt.”’ 
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Well, | was so frantic I rushed to the 
grocer’s for that big, golden bar of 
Fels-Naptha Soap. And do I thank my 
lucky stars! My washes now look like a 
million—so sunny-white and sweet-smell- 


Golden bar or golden chips 


FELS-NAPTHA BANISHES 
“TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
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ing! I’m so proud of my curtains and 
clothes and linens, I just love to have folks 
come into the house. And, Jim...well.. . if 
you could see how he hugged me last 
night, you'd know 4e’s proud of me! 














Pp. S. Use the Fels-Naptha bar for bar-soap jobs. Use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips for box- 
soap jobs. The crinkly flakes made of richer, go/den soap and naptha. They're HUSKIER 
—not puffed up with air like flimsy, sneezy powders. Wonderfully sudsy, too—thanks 
to a new added suds-builder! Copyright, 1940, Fels & Oe. 











EAR CAROLINE: 
You will be surprised to know 
that I am in Colorado Springs for 
a few days, where I have been asked to 
interview Mrs. Wendell Willkie. Three 
farm women were chosen to make this 
trip, and we are here having an unbeliev- 
ably happy experience. 

We are staying at the Broadmoor Hotel, 
where the Willkies are. Outside my win- 
dow, almost covered with green vines, 
delicate as fine lace, rises a high moun- 
tain. Today its purple point 
through the clouds like a giant plum 
Everything here is like 


shows 


pudding aflame. 
a dream. 

We have just been visiting with Mrs. 
Willkie. She invited us to have break- 
fast with her, then we sat around and 
talked. I know you will want to know 
everything about the visit. 

Of course we asked Mrs. Willkie many 
questions. There were sacks and sacks 
of mail coming in for her, and countless 
visitors anxious to meet her, a battery of 
cameramen waiting for pictures, and a 
thousand and one things happening about 
us, but Mrs. Willkie was unruffled, en- 
tirely at ease. Yet she is attuned to the 
momentous happenings of these days. 

Everyone wants to know what Mrs. 
Willkie looks like. That is a woman’s 
first and most natural question. She is 
a blonde, with calm blue eyes, softly 
curled hair, and a disarming smile. She 
was wearing a simple powder-blue dress 
with white polka dots, a plain white col- 
lar, blue pumps trimmed with white. She 
wears very little makeup. Blue is one of 
her favorite colors, and she uses shades 
that tone into each other without clashing. 
Black she likes, too. She wears few colors, 
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Left to right: Mrs. Willkie, Mrs. Mahnkey, Mrs. Eisele, Mrs. Kay. 


doesn't particularly like sports clothes. 

There are no frills and furbelows about 
Mrs. Willkie. You sense it in her manner, 
in her appearance, in everything about 
her. She says that she prefers this sim- 
plicity of line and color in her wardrobe 
because it makes it easier for her to keep 





How This Story Came About: 


SUPPOSE that one of your 
neighbors had the thrill of call- 
ing on Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie. 
Can’t you imagine how you 
would question her when she got 
home ? 

Well, on this page appear 
three letters written by typical 
farm women whom Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife have just 
sent to do that very thing—visit 
Mrs. Wilikie. The women were 
Mrs. Albert Eisele of Minnesota, 
Mrs. Albert Kay of Kansas, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Mahnkey of Mis- 
souri. Their letters, written to 
friends at home, are really per- 
sonal letters to you, and to the 
other two and a half million 
“neighbors” who take this maga- 
zine. 

We might have sent a profes- 
sional journalist for an _ inter- 
view. Much more interesting, we 
thought, would be the impres- 
sions of a few keen farm women. 
Here they are. 











up her clothes. She delights, too, in the 
resulting economy. You sense her knowl- 
edge of values, her realization of the im- 
portance of spending money intelligently. 

You somehow know that Mrs. Willkie 
has avoided cluttering up her life with the 
non-essentials, the little fretting annoy- 


ances that assail most of us. You know 
that she is seeing the fundamentals with 
clear and comprehending eyes. 

Mrs. Willkie is, we women thought, one 
of the few perfectly natural and unassum- 
ing persons we had ever met. It is hard 
to realize that she isn't a friend you have 
There is a sweet and 
instine- 


known for years. 
absolute frankness about her. I 
tively trust a woman like that. 
We were glad to hear, too, that Mrs. 
Willkie, like most wives, has a husband 
occasionally brings unexpected 
guests home for dinner. And like most 
husbands, Mr. Willkie thinks it 
makes a bit of difference if he does. How 
ever, her systematically organized house- 
hold is entirely capable of withstanding 
such typically masculine onslaughts. 


who 


never 


Mrs. WILLKIE is one 
of those rare and blessed women who has 
a hired cook that “bosses the kitchen.” 
Yet she herself likes to cook and thinks 
that cooking is a science. Making cakes is 
her favorite culinary accomplishment. She 
thinks that anyone should be able to make 
a cake, but that pie-making is a real art. 
I have Mrs. Willkie’s own personal word 
for it, there are no especially favorite 
foods inthe Willkie Everyone 
seems to enjoy everything on the table. 

I do wish that you could have visited 
Mrs. Willkie with us. You would have 
enjoyed the homelike atmosphere sur- 
rounding their apartment here. It has a 
lived-in look, seldom seen in apartments 
or hotels. I liked so much the soft, thick 
rugs of old blue and chalk white, touched 
here and there with tufts of henna. 

I came away from my visit with Mrs. 
Willkie. feeling that I had found a friend. 


home. 
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Serenity lies about her, and serenity 
comes from a happy and untroubled soul. 

It is with reluctance that I leave this 
beautiful scenic resort. these people who 
are now so definitely a part of the Ameri- 
can scene, and this background of western 
country. One has only to make a trip 
into another part of this United States to 
realize the real magnificence of our own 
country. 

As ever, 


SUSAN FRAWLEY EISELE 


[D' \R ROSA: 
We are having a lovely trip. the 


weather man seems to be doing his share 
te make our stav in Colorado cool and 
pleasant. We are staving at the Bread- 
moor Hotel. and I only wish I could tell 
you about the Ice Palace. the swimming 
pools, colf courses ete. However. that 
will have to wait until later. for I know 
that you are eagerly waiting to hear all 
about our visit with the lovely Mrs. 
W illkie. 

Naturally we were a little nervous 
ibout meeting the woman whe may be the 
next First Lady of the United States: 
however, the simple little act of shaking 
hands with her assured us that we had 
nething te fear. Didn't some great man 
once make a statement to the effect that 
» true lady is one whe can meet a 
stranger, and immediately put that persen 
it ease by her own calm and _ friendly 
manner? Well. that would certainly apply 
te Mrs. Wendell Willkie. 

The complete poise and gracious man- 
ner with whieh she received us. was in- 
dieative of a gentle. cultured little lady 
who has achieved contentment through 
i sound sense of basic values. During 
our visit T felt that Mrs. Willkie was the 
type of woman who would always work 
t» maintain her ideals by her own per- 
sonal efforts. intelligence and abilitv. A 
woman who meets problems courageously 
and willingly. with a determination to 
vive her best. 

Perhaps I can give you a clearer pic- 
ture of Mrs. Willkie by telling you what 
we talked about and did. Our breakfast 
was served in a pleasant little dining 
reom with a large east window facing the 
mountains. The menu for breakfast was: 
orange juice on ice. melon (served with 
half a lime. try it sometime, you'll be 
surprised). scrambled eggs (they were 
delicious), bacon, coffee and toast. 


Ji ST as the second 
course of our breakfast was served. Mr. 
Willkie and Anne O’Hara McCormick of 
the New York Times completed their 
breakfast in the solarium and stepped into 
our dining room. We received our second 
big thrill of the morning when Mrs. Will- 
kie introduced us to her husband. Mr. 
Willkie had an appointment, but Mrs. Me- 
Cormick sat down with us and the time 
simply flew as we discussed farm life, our 
children, life in New York City and of 


(Continued on page 46) 
















/M MIDDLE-AGED \ 
AND 1 DONT MIND 
ADMITTING IT! 


/ FEEL JUST AS SPRY AS 
THE DAY / WAS MARRIED! 

















“SOME FOLKS MY AGE think it’s time to start taking 
things easy. But the way I look at it, they’re miss- 
ing a lot. After the housework’s done, it’s fun to 
give the furniture a coat of paint or hem a new pair 
of curtains—and doing those extra things is easy 
when a body keeps feeling fit. I know a grand help 
for that... Post’s 40% Bran Flakes... 


SI 


“MY DAN AND I have been 
eating those crisp, crunchy 
flakes every morning for a 
long time, and we feel just 
great! That rich, nut-like 
flavor is enough to make 
anybody start the day with 
a smile. And besides, 
Post’s Bran Flakes give you 
2 IMPORTANT EXTRA 
BENEFITS...” 





yitadonase 



























HERE ARE THE TWO EXTRA BENEFITS you getin AND THE SECOND BENEFIT:— Many precious 
every spoonful of this delicious cereal: food essentials in one cereal! Post’s Bran 
First, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide Flakes are a good cereal source of phos- 
bran, a natural regulator. People whose phorus, iron, Vitamin B; to help maintain 
systems are irregular, due to lack of bulk good appetite, and Vitamin G to help pro- 
in the diet, find Post’s Bran Flakes, eaten mote growth and vigor! Get Post’s Bran 
daily, a wonderful help... Flakes at your grocer’s today! 


TUNE IN! “YOUNG DOCTOR MALONE” Mon. thru 
Fri.. CBS Network. See your paper for time and station. 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, duetotheir bulk, Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to insuffi- muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
cient bulk in the diet should yield to Post’s Bran manner, a physician should be consulted. 






































Gee Mom: 


AND THERE’S PLENTY OF IT... 
SINCE MOTHER DISCOVERED THE 





HERE YOU ARE, AMY! | BROUGHT 
YOU ALL THE EMPTY GLASSES 

| HAVE —ALSO THIS PACKAGE OF 
SURE-JELL, THE POWDERED PECTIN 
PRODUCT THAT MAKES ALL FRUITS 
JELL EASILY! DO TRY IT! 















ae OH, FINE, Be 
¢, MILDRED! “4 ) 
’VE BEEN 
> WANTING 
ae TO TRY 
248 30g BP \ SURE -JELL! 
62 
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YOUR JEUIS. 
SWELL! 











QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE 
JELLY—WITH SURE-JELL! 











| MERES HOW IT NAPPENED... 


~~ 
Stes 
: ieee ‘ ASK MRS. HOLMES IF 


SHE HAS ANY EXTRA : 
JELLY GLASSES? TELL HER [ 
THAT MOTHER'S GOING A 
, TO MAKE JELLY 
AFTER LUNCH AND 
WOULD LIKE TO }L 
Ia\ BORROW SOME J \\ | 




































| LIKE THIS FOLDER THAT COMES 
IN THE PACKAGE, MILDRED! 
| KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE THAT 
YOU CAN'T HANDLE ALL FRUITS 
THE SAME—SO | APPRECIATE 
GETTING A SEPARATE RECIPE 
FOR EACH FRUIT! 




























YES, AND THINK OF GETTING 
PERFECT JELLY WITH ONLY 
Y2 MINUTE BOIL! ; 

MILDRED, ARE YOU SURE 
THIS JELLY WILL SET ALL 
RIGHT WITH SUCH A 
SHORT BOIL? 
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CERTAINLY! WITH SURE-JELL, YOUR JELLIES SET 
QUICKLY AND JUST RIGHT! AND BECAUSE OF THAT 
SHORT BOIL, NO JUICE GOES OFF IN STEAM. 
THAT'S WHY YOU GET 10 GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6! 








ITS AMAZING) { os. 
MILDRED! ¥ ale 
WHY, THAT'S 
MORE : 
JEU! 23s.) 
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B. D. stop that teas- 


ing! Can't you think of anything better 
to do than to tease your sister?” 

Bud’s mother wearily pushed back the 
hair from her hot face, and tried to con- 
centrate again on her sewing. She must 
stop soon and think of something for 
supper: her husband would be in from 
the field. hot and tired, wanting peace, 
instead of wrangling youngsters and an 
exhausted wile. 

“Oh, if only I 
could run out on 
this once in a 
while. If I worked 
in an office I could 
quit at 5 o'clock!” 
she thought. 

But family life 
doesn’t stop at D: 
It goes on and on, 
one 24-hour stretch 
after another, and with persons of vary- 
ing ages, temperaments and needs. No 
wonder families have conflicts and difh- 
culties. 

One reason for them is that people 
don’t know each other better. That sounds 
queer, but it’s true. We know pretty 
much how each member of our family 
will react, in a given situation. But we 
don’t stop to ask why. Bud’s mother, for 
instance, has not figured out why Bud is 
always pestering Lou. The real reason 
is that he doesn’t get as much attention 
as the younger child does and is merely 
trying to avoid being disregarded. His 
mother and father are so busy they sel- 
dom pay much attention to him—except 
when he’s naughty. They forget that he'd 
be “bad” less if they commented more on 
his good acts, praised him when he 
showed self-control. 

If parents would realize that some 
quarreling is necessary, in learning to get 
along with others, they’d pass it off more 
lightly. It’s actually useful, because it 
gives children the feeling of power which 
occasional domination gives, and also 
practice in submitting. If parents would 
turn a deaf ear to teasing that is just 
mischievous, it would save a lot of wear 
and tear on nerves, and would blow over 
with no ill effects. 








(nother thing that’s not tried out 











(ret vitamins you need 


as you refresh yourself !/ 


























= enough is the cooperative planning that 
ler makes each member feel proud of his part 
in making things go well. Too often. 
the father and mother boss the children 
bn- around, instead of asking their help. 
ust 
» 
lor W HAT time do you plan 
_ to mow the lawn?” produces one frame of 
™ mind; “Get that lawn mowed!” quite an- 
an other. Of course a child may need remind- 
ing when the hour he has set comes; but 
I his having a part 
on ae in planning influ- 
a = ences his attitude. 
ced The consequences 
ild of failure to live 
i up to an agree- | 
ment, however, | 
ile must be swift and 
. sure; a child 
a learns nothing use- 
- ful from a vacillat- Delicious oranges can help you feel your best 
ry ing mother whose 
No idea of child training is weakly to let him Just the pure enjoyment of it! You breakfast daily. It gives you all the 
iffi- have his own way! A young child not probably feel that’s reason enough for vitamin C you normally need—each 
only needs, but likes, to feel that there is eating plenty of oranges—or helping day—to feel your best. It also supplies 
ple firmness in his parents’ intentions. By yourself generously to cool, fresh vitamins A, B,; and G, calcium, phos- 
ids that same token, parents had better avoid orangeade! phorus and iron. 
> a . pty ny oo unless pre But with the fun, you're getting Send the coupon today for your free 
we nage ck Redanetne amr ee extra vitamins and minerals. And fully copy of the Sunkist booklet of more 
. : | half our families need more of these than 200 delicious salads. desserts. bev- 
for fair, but a respectful consideration of comietiadin te eta: Gia tack ot Saas , ; — , 
| is everyone’s rights—is worth trying. When rth sa an, tes “ Mes" >  erages and ot ner recipes. And order a 
son 15-year-old Mary has sat in on her moth- —— - a OS ee supply of Sunkist Oranges—the pick of 
jon ave anil tates"s Geen of tam they | Hence the wisdom of drinking an 8- _—_California’s best-ever crop of wonder- 
ely are going to pay the taxes, she is not go- | ounce glass of fresh orange juice with fully juicy, summer Valencias! 
His ing to sulk over not having that new coat. 
sel The democratic family, in which things * 
ept are talked over by all concerned, instead 
ed of being decided arbitrarily by father, ul 14] i gS 
on makes children better fitted to live in a 
he democratic state. as well. CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
One of the biggest helps to smooth- Best for Juice —and Every use / 
me running family life would be, I’m sure, sali 
get more space in which to live one’s pri- ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ore vate life. Of course people get on each | Sunkist, Department 4809, Sunkist Building, | 
it other’s nerves when they’re rubbing el- Los Angeles, California i 
ch bows constantly. Most of us can’t en- Send FREE, “Sunkist Recipes for Every Day.” 
Iso large our houses, but sometimes a bit of ame : I 
ild planning would save friction. Isn’t there | Hear“Hedda a ” | Street_ - | 
ust & corner somewhere, that-can be set aside aa ee ee I city Gepevight, 5066, Caliderata Feat State, —<_ 
ar for Lou? “This is Lou’s ‘room,’ Bud, and ondays—Wednesdays—fridays —-—-—-—- rn 
jer (Continued on page 56) 





ky Miriam Williams 


T HARDLY seems possible, but here 

it is school time again! Summer is 

about over and it’s time to start think- 
ing of meals for children who will be gone 
all day. That means that it’s time to see 
that you have enough cabbage, squash 
and root vegetables stored up, and that 
there’s plenty of canned tomatoes and 
early harvest apple sauce in the cellar. 
It’s a good time, too, to take a look at 
your recipe file or notebook. If you are 
like 90 per cent of the women I know you 
are a recipe clipper. But then what? Do 
you just tuck new recipes in a drawer or 
book, to look over at some vaguely uncer- 
tain date? And then have time 
really to try them because. “Where is that 







































seldom 


recipe?” 

Well, here’s a scheme we like. When a 
recipe appeals to Mrs. R. she puts it in 
an envelope marked TO TEST. Those 
which she might want for a special occa- 
sion, such as a tricky dessert or an un- 
usual garnish, are filed in a SPECIAL 
OCCASION envelope. The “to test” rec- 
ipes are kept in a rack on her cabinet 
door, then are tacked or clipped on this 
same door when they are to be used. 
(They're handy to see there.) Only when 
the recipe 1s voted a success Is it put in 
this woman’s card index. 

On these pages are some recipes that 
we think you'll mark “O.K.” and _ file 
away for further use. once you give them 
atry. They are popular with farm women 





Pineapple Bran Bread 


350° F. 


tblsp. more pineapple juice. Bake 1 hr. at 





Youll meveh, 


tested and re-tested them in 
our Farm Kitchen. 

And what makes a recipe worth sav- 
ing? Well, here’s the standard we use in 
The Farm Kitchen, and one which you 
may want to use, too: 

Does it make your mouth water just to 


Does the finished dish look 


and we've 


read it over? 


attractive and taste good? Will it tuck 
healthful minerals and vitamins inside 


one’s family? Does it make use of food 
products which farm folks have handy? 
Are amounts easy to measure? And are 
directions clear and simple to follow? 

To give a recipe a fair trial, use exact 
amounts of ingredients called for, and 
give attention to method and baking tem- 
peratures. Then, if it please, 
don't hesitate to discard it. If you like 
it, put the recipe where it can easily be 


doesn’t 


found. 
Anyway, don't get in a recipe rut, for 
it’s fun to experiment, within reason. 


Sandwiches 


School Lunch 


® Peanut butter spreads easily and is tastier 
if first mixed with a liquid. (1) For a sweet 
sandwich, blend with milk or cream, fruit 
juice, or hot water. Add a dash of salt, and 
vary with chopped raisins, dates or figs, 
marmalade, mashed bananas, crushed pine- 
apple. (2) For a tart sandwich, blend peanut 
butter with milk or cream, hot water or salad 
dressing. Add a dash of salt and vary with 
chopped pickle or relish, mild sliced onion, 
grated raw carrot or celery, slices of tart 
apple, lemon juice, lettuce. 


® Hard-cooked egg, mashed and mixed with 
cream and seasonings or salad dressing, forms 
the basis of many fillings. Add bits of crisp 
bacon or chopped ham, canned salmon or 
sardines, grated cheese. Add sweet pickle. 
chopped celery or cucumber, lettuce or cress 
to make egg-salad sandwiches. 



























| c. pineapple juice | egg Pare , 
Vo c. crushed pineap- 2 c. sifted flour coverey 
ple | tblsp. baking pow- scenchd 
1 c. prepared bran der of su; 
1 c. honey Vy tsp. soda sprinkl 
2 tbisp. soft fat Vp tsp. salt with F 
Drain pineapple, soak bran in juice. Cream = as | 
fat and honey, add egg, bran and pineapple. mw 
Beat to blend. Add dry ingredients. Bake in stig’ 
loaf pan 1% hrs. in a very moderate oven Feld 
(325° F. Honey breads must be baked slowly.) with : 
This loaf keeps well, and is excellent for sand- ioe v7 
wiches. Spread with butter or cream cheese. nce 
Variations: (1) Add % c. chopped nuts. (2) Appl 
Substitute 1 c. dark corn syrup for honey. (3) Square 
Substitute 144 c. sugar for honey and add 3 thick 
crumbs 
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® Cottage cheese, mashed and mixed with 
cream and seasonings combines with chopped 
nuts or olives, sharp cheese, chopped onion, 
pimiento, pickle. Use sliced cucumber, or 
tomato, lettuce, cress, shredded carrot, or 
celery with seasoned cheese. Or spread one 
slice with cheese, one with orange marmalade 
ovr a tart conserve. 


® \eats which make especially tasty sandwich 
fillings are chopped liver and bacon, ham or 
tongue with mustard pickle, beef with horse- 
radish or chili sauce, lamb with chopped mint 
ind lemon juice blended with butter. 


Potato Pancakes 


2 c. grated raw pota- | tsp. salt 

toes | tsp. baking powder 
V4 c. cold milk V4 c. flour 
2 eggs, beaten slightly 


\s potatoes are grated, add milk at once to 
keep them from darkening. Add rest of in- 
gredients. Drop by spoonfuls on hot greased 
skillet and fry to golden brown on both sides. 
Cook more slowly after they are browned to 
insure thorough cooking. Serve with apple 
sauce as a supper dish, or with a meat, as 
sauerbraten roast. 


Carrot and Apple Casserole 


6 medium carrots V4 tsp. nutmeg 
6 large apples Vy tsp. salt 
Vz ¢. sugar 4 tblsp. butter 


Scrape and slice carrots. Cook in small amount 
of boiling salted water until tender. Pare, 
core and slice apples. Alternate layers of 
carrots and apples, sprinkle with mixture of 
sugar, salt and spice. Dot with butter. Add 
'» ¢. water in which carrots were cooked. 
Cover, bake 45 min. in moderate oven. 


Golden Potatoes 


6 medium carrots | tblsp. butter 

6-8 potatoes Salt and pepper 

| tsp. baking powder Hot milk 

Scrape and cut carrots and cook until partly 
done. Peel potatoes, cut and add, cook until 
both are tender. Drain, put through ricer, 
season, mash, adding milk as needed. 


Favorite Apple Sauce 
and core early apples. Cook quickly, 


covered, with just enough water to prevent 
scorching. Remove, beat in a judicious amount 
sugar. Pour into your prettiest bowl, 
sprinkle with cinnamon. Serve for breakfast 
with French toast, for dinner with the roast 
or as dessert, after school with a fat cookie, 
or supper with potato pancakes. 

Apple sauce souffle: Beat 3 egg whites until 
stif, add 2 or more tblsp. sugar gradually. 
Fold into 2 ¢. thick apple sauce. Sprinkle 


Lj 


























with cinnamon or nutmeg, bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) 45-50 min. Serve at once with 
cream or soft custard sauce. 

Apple crumb cake: Bake a quick cake in 
og or round tin. cool slightly. Spread with 
ant’, sauce, sprinkle with buttered 

: n under broiler. 


+ 








September Salmon and Cucumbers 


1 tall can salmon Vy tsp. salt 

2 c. cooked diced cu- '/y onion, grated 
cumbers (or peas, Juice of '/> lemon 
green beans, corn) Dash pepper and nut- 

I'/y c. thick sour cream meg 


Break salmon in chunks, place in casserole 
with vegetables (save juices for other uses). 
Mix cream, onion, seasonings, pour over all. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 min. 

To cook cucumbers, pare and dice 4 or 5 
good-sized cucumbers. Add }2 c. boiling water, 
1» tsp. salt, dash white pepper. Cover, cook 
10-12 min. Drain. Delicious creamed alone or 
with another vegetable. 

Cold platter—Arrange cold salmon on plat- 
ter, surround with sliced fresh cucumbers. 
Pass sour cream dressing, made of cream, sea- 
sonings listed above, and a little sugar. 


Easy Beet Salad 
1Y> c. shredded beets 2 tbisp. cold water 


3 c. boiling water 2 tbisp. sugar 

2 tbisp. vinegar Lemon juice if needed 
Vy tsp. salt | c. diced apple or 
Few whole cloves celery 

| tblsp. gelatin Vy c. chopped nuts 


Peel and shred 4 or 5 raw beets. Add water, 
vinegar, salt, cloves. Cover, cook rapidly 15 
min. until tender. Drain, saving juice. Soften 
gelatin (1 envelope) in cold water, dissolve 
in hot beet juice (add water to make 1% c.). 
Add sugar, beets, more lemon juice or vinegar 
if needed. Cool, add apples, nuts. Mold. Makes 
6-8 servings. 

To save time in cooking beets, peel, then 
slice thin, dice or shred. Add hot water to 
cover, salt lightly, cook rapidly until tender, 
about 15 min. Season to taste. 


aie 7 . . * = - ‘ 
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Combine Fall Vegetables 


Handsome and good-to-eat dishes result when 
you combine fall vegetables. We liked: 

Savory casserole of eggplant (dice and 
steam 10 min.), tomato sections, cooked green 
limas. Combine, add thick white sauce, bake 
45 min. 

Carrot and cabbage stew starts with chopped 
bacon or salt pork and onion, fried until crisp. 
Add 6 carrots, cut in lengthwise quarters, a 
cabbage cut in eighths, 2 c. rich milk, salt, 
pepper. Cover, cook 15 min. 

Broiled corn and tomatoes: Cook corn cut 
from 6 ears. Melt 2 tblsp. butter in a skillet, 
add corn, salt and pepper, % c. cream, | egg 
or 2 yolks, beaten slightly. Stir and cook slowly 
3 min. Make room for halves of 3 large ripe 
peeled tomatoes, sprinkle with a little sugar, 
salt and pepper, top generously with grated 
cheese. Broil or bake until tomatoes are soft. 
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MIRACLE! 






PLUM PIE 





{ cups sliced plums 
1 recipe Pie Crust 


214 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
1 cup sugar 
l4 teaspoon salt 


i Z tter, 
Combine Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt, bu : 
h pie pl 


about 15 minutes. Line a 9-inc A 
inch thick, allowing pastry tO extent 

ck to form standing rim. Fill 
ith cold water; arrange 
rim with fing 
ase heat to moderate 
lums are tender. 


inch beyond 
Vg 
edge ba 
edge of pastry W 
across top. Flute 
15 minutes; then decre 
30 minutes longer, OF until p 


are level.) 





pioca is one pie thickener that 
he rich fruit taste. 
Just be sure 


@ Minute Ta 
color, doesn’t mar t 
want it—in the slice. 
Minute Tapioca. 

d idea. 
Fe nage age sweetened crushed peach 
“sundae” topping. Delicious! 


end—now—for a | : 
_r ; Brand-new cook book of 58 miracle-working rect 
r , 


; ; F. J. 9-40» 

! Address General Foods, Dept. , 

FREE Battle Creek, Mich. If you live in ¢ anada, address: 
General Foods, Cobourg, Ont. This offer expires 

June 30 1941. Copyright, 1940. General Foods Corp. 


to use genuine 


Try Minute Tapioca Cream 
es aS a 








1 tablespoon melted butter 


and plums; let stand 
ate with pastry 


with plum mixture. N ! 
lattice of pastry Strips 
ers. Bake in hot oven 
(350° F. 
(All measurements 
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THE JUICE STAYS 
IN THE PIE! 






rolled 
edge. Fold 
{oisten 


(425° F.) 
) and bake 


doesn’t cloud the fruit 
Yet it keeps the juice where you 
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MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 





































Get stamped goods from manufacturer — sel! at 
100% profit, 100 new items — pillow cases, scarfs, 
table cloths, aprons, imported linens, etc 24-page 
catalogue FREE. Write: Merribee Art Embroid- 
ery Co., 22 W. 21st, Dept. 612, New York, N. Ve 














LEARN AT HOME 


Study in spare time to be a nurse. Many 
earn $25-$35 a week. Course endorsed by 
physicians. Thousands of graduates. 41st 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 79, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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.. is simple and 
easy with these 


prevent loss of juices 
and flavor—no_ uncer- 
tainty about results. End 
your home canning 
troubles this season by 
using Crown Two Piece 
Caps. Ask for them at 
ed local store. For 

andsome Home Can- 
ning Book, send 10c to 
Dept. F-3, CROWN 
CORK & SEAL CO., 


wonderful, 
modern caps. 
They save 
time and work — 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TEP into any one of 
50 schools in Burlington County, New 
Jersey, at noontime and you'll likely blink 
your eyes a bit at the unusual lunchroom 
scene there. For while many schools have 
hot lunches of some kind, those in Bur- 
lington County have worked out some 
new ideas that Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and even individual mothers, else- 
where might want to try in their own 
schools. Most of these ideas are suited to 
schools of any size. 

First, consider the way the lunch hour 
is conducted. For a daily cost of 5 to 
10 cents each, the children are served a 
well-balanced, nourishing lunch by white- 
uniformed girls who are pupils them- 
selves. Those who bring lunch take their 
lunch boxes from a shelf, remove the food 
to a plate, and back goes the lunch pail. 
Usually they buy a hot dish or drink. 

Furthermore, lunch is followed by a 
rest period, which means that youngsters 
stretch out on cots, and older students 
relax in their classroom seats. 

Then there’s the meal planning. Walk 
into a farm home in this county and you 
might hear the daughter saying: “Mom, 
how about stuffed eggs and creamed 
vegetables for supper? We had them at 
school this week, and I have the recipe in 
my Menu Club notebook.” For in these 
schools the 7th and 8th grade girls work 
with their principal, school nurse, and 
school-lunch matron in planning menus 
and recipes. It’s a form of education. 


Ir YOU happened by at 
the right time, you might get in on a ses- 
sion of the lunch-room committee,—a 
Board of Education member, the school 
principal, and a representative from the 
PTA. Together with the school-lunch 
matron, who is hired by the school board, 
they discuss equipment, standards, ex- 
penditures. All who are responsible for 
cooking or serving the food have a regu- 
lar physical check-up. 

When new equipment 1s needed there 
soon is a plan for raising money. In the 
Chatsworth school, for example, where 
boys, too, learn something about Junch- 
room cooking and bookkeeping, the stu- 
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The children help plan and serve their 
own meal | 





Mrs. Kenneth E. Harris of Douglas, Wyoming, whose 
strawberry and red buffalo berry jellies, made with Certo 
carried off first prizes at the 1939 Wyoming State Fair. 








dents served a turkey dinner to 250 | 
patrons. Food donations and canning by 
mothers and the lunchroom matron keep 
costs low. In many schools, ranges and 
refrigerators are installed free of charge 
by the local electric company. 


a 

SEEK out the main- 
spring of all this program of practical 
health education, and it leads you into 
the Mt. Holly office of County Superin- 
tendent Louis J. Kaser, and his Helping 
leachers. It was a different story fifteen 
years ago, you may be sure, with only 
three PTAs where now there are 60 with 
a membership of 4000. The start came | 
then when the County Council of the | 
PTA decided to have a school-lunch com- 


mittee. Nowadays a popular yearly event 
is a school-lunch tour attended by PTA 
officers, members of committees and 
board members. 

As to results, the county TB Associa- 
tion nurse, Miss Smythe, sees definite im- 
provement in health in many families she 
visits, and notes a big improvement in the 
kind of food which students are choosing. 
Demand for candy has fallen off, while 
salads and simple desserts are popular. 

Following are some of the Burlington 
County School lunch menus: 


TYPICAL LUNCH MENUS 


Scalloped potatoes with cheese, string beans, 
beet and celery salad, apple cake with lemon 
sauce, 

| 


Macaroni and cheese, buttered beets, apple- 
raisin salad, chocolate pudding. 


Vegetable platter (3 h 
ot vegetables | 
slaw, baked custard. . alin 


Spaghetti with creamed dried beef, peas and 
carrots, fruit salad, cookies. a 


Corn puddin 
rm PL g. peach and lettuce salad, prune 
whip with custard sauce. — 


Tomato sou 
Pp, cabba e, carrot 
salad, bread pubdiien. ae a 


— To these are added bread and butter, 
» whic or cocoa. Larger schools have lunch 
ers, as in the first four menus. Smaller 


schools ha ° e 
and denvort. one hot dish, with usually a salad | 


‘ 










































THE “TRIED AND TRUE” PECTIN 


THE OLD WAY é 


1. Mrs. A, after cleaning and 
crushing her berries, was 
ready to start making her 
jam at nine o'clock. 







ae 
— +5 





2. The red band on the kettle 
indicates the amount of fruit 
and juice that Mrs. A got 
from her berries (4 cups). 
The strawberries cost 16/9¢ 
a quart—2 quarts 33¢. 

3. Mrs. A added 2 pounds 
of sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 5¢ per pound—2 


pounds 10¢. 


4. Following the old “pound 
per pound” standard recipe, 
Mrs. A had to boil the fruit 
and sugar about 30 minutes 
before the jam thickened to 
the desired consistency. This 
long boiling evaporated one- 
half of the original weight of 
the berries and carried off 
most of the natural fresh fruit 


flavor as fragrant steam. 7 





5. When Mrs. A poured her 
jam, she found she had 6 


glasses. The cost: — . 
Berries ee u | 


Sugar ....-----++++- .10¢ 
6) 4 : 

TMe¢ wu 

The 6 glasses of jam that 


Mrs. A made cost an average 
of at least 7¥%¢ per glass. 


6. It took 45 minutes for 
Mrs. A to make ber 6 glasses 
of jam. It was nine-forty-five 





A product of General Foods 


when she finished. 


LOOK HOW CERTO SAVES TIME AND MONEY, 
GIVES FAR FINER FLAVORED JELLY, TOO! 


ee ~. 





AND WITH CERTO. [TS 
EASY TOJELL All FRUITS 
--EVEN STRAWBERRIES 
AND PINEAPPLE / 


WITH CERTO 
1. Mrs. B was ready to start 
her jam making at nine 
o'clock, too. 


2. Mrs. B, using the same 
quantity of strawberries (2 
quarts), got the same amount 
of fruit and juice (4 cups). 
Her berries cost 16! ¢ a quart 
—2 quarts 33¢. 

3. Mrs. Badded 3 lbs. of sugar 
(an extra pound because she 
knew none of her fruit juice 
would boil away). The sugar 
cost 5¢ per Ib.—3 Ibs. 15¢. 


4. Mrs. B brought her fruit 
and sugar to a full rolling 
boil, boiled hard for 3 min- 
utes, removed from the stove, 
and added 1% bottle of Certo. 
Certo is simply the jellifying 
substance of fruit in concen- 
trated liquid form. At about 
24¢ per bottle, the 2 bottle 
Mrs. B used cost about 12¢. 


5. Mrs. B got 10 glasses of 
the same size from her ber- 


ries. The cost: 
Berries ’ 33¢ 
Sugar 15¢ 
Certo (4% bottle) 12¢ 
10) O0¢ 
“Ot 


The 10 glasses cost only 6¢ 
per glass. Note how Certo 
pays for itself in increased 
yield ... saves time and fuel, 
too. 

6. Mrs. B's 10 glasses of jam 
were made in just 15 minutes. 
She was all through at nine- 
fifteen. And it had cost her 
nothing to use Certo! 











Insist on 


ERTO 


THAT TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF JELLY-MAKING! 





Look for the 
tested recipes 
under the label 
of every bottle. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 





a 
“I SAVED $50 TO $75 


on my Kalamazoo Range and won $236 in 
prizes.’ Mrs. V. S. Hanft, 
oe Columbus Jct., lowa, 

2 = Route 2 



























New Coal and 
Wood Range 


Mail 
Coupon for “— 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


Just out — sensational new stove and furnace catalog. 136 Styles 
and Sizes. Rock bottom FACTORY PRICES. Easy terms. New 
thrilling new features-——latesr 





models—new streamline designs 
equipment. Deal direct with the factory. Dazzling new Gas Ranges 
Ourstanding values in new Combination Gas, Coal or Oil Ranges, 
Coal and Wood Ranges with the “‘oven that floats in flame,"’ Coal 

1d Wood Heaters, Oil Heaters, Super-power Furnaces 
Factory Guarantee. Factory Service. 24 hr. shipments 
NiW 30 Days Trial. 40 yrs. in business. 1,600,000 Satisfied 


ad \ Users Mail coupon 
\ 


CATALOG 287 Factory Owned Stores in 14 States. Ask for address 


' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
o 


: Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manufacturers _ 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 








PI 

: Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. Check articles in ‘ 
; which you are interested: c 
‘ 0 Cembination Gas, Coal or Oil Ranges C2 Cool & Weed Ranges ; 
bd C2 Ges Ranges C-) Electric Ranges CO Coal & Wood Heaters | 
: 0 Oil Heaters “] Oil Ranges CO Furnaces + 
: : 
3 . r 
© NOME. ccccvcecasicsvccsvevccece cocccccccccccccocs & 
: ” (Print name plainly) . 
. : 
: Address...... Re ee rere eer ieee Joonwke ec me 
: : 
' ° C28 ‘ 
8 City TEETER TSE coccccccce c orbSiCeoccceseeeseoreee { 
——— and 


AT LOWEST CUT RATE PRICES! 
KNITTING WORSTEDS Super 
Quality. Other unusual valu 1€s 
instructions. Color cards & New Style 







FAEE 
Book. Surprise Gift offer. Est. 22 Years. Write today 
F &K VARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept. Q-9, New York, N.Y. 


with the aid of 
NMiercolized 
Wax Cream 


Lighten your complexion and 
make it appear prettier, clearer 
and younger looking by using 
Mercolized Wax Cream, as directed. 
This dainty Skin Bleach and Beautifier hastens the natu- 
ral activity of the skinin flaking off lifeless, 
suntanned or overpigmented surface skin. Reveals the 
softer, whiter, smoother underskin. Try this famous 
complexion lightener, Mercolized Wax Cream now. 
SAXOLITE ASTRINGENT tightens loose surface 


4 ” 
skin. Gives a delightful sense of freshness. Reduces 
. ss ~, excess surface oil. Dissolve Saxolite Astringent in one-half 
INK CE pint witch hazel and use this tingling face lotion daily. 


, PHELACTINE DEPILATORY rfi 
y RENNET TABLETS Nov unpleasant odor. 


facial hair quickly, Easy to use. No unpleasant odor. 
=== FREE TRIAL OFFER = 7 


“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,"’ Dept. 239 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. | 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of See the sensational “GOLDEN RULE” assorcment, 21 
**Junxer’’ Rennet Tasers and Recipe Book to | Christmas folders including SOUVENIR agen FREE 















How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with Jess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy .. . no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
-_ your grocer or druggist today, 














| ogg a MOTTO suitable for framing. with each 
| Pnee | box. oon Value. COSTS YOU SOc — SELLS ON SIGHT FOR $1.00 
Sia nai a oad cael ACTUAL RETAIL VALUE $3.00. TEN other BARGAIN assortments. Easy-as-pie 
| sales for everybody, old and young. Nothing to lose. Write today for 
ee ee BS a eee ee Re ET | sample “GOLDEN RULE” assorement N APPROVAL, and Free sample offer. 





PR linesxeicasnascnuninscines ite la ceeomoe 1 SITES yer 320, avenue 
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WE CALLED ON 
MRS. WILLKIE 


Continued from page 39 


course just a sprinkling of politics. Mrs. 
Willkie has a lovely voice, low and vibrant 
with rich undertones of warmth and cor- 
diality which put enthusiasm and expres- 
sion into her speech. 

We asked her if she was proud of her 
husband and she endeared herself to all 
of us by her spontaneous reply of, “Yes, 
I always have been and I always will be.” 
Then she went on to say that when a man 
has been as kind and thoughtful all his 
life as her husband has been, you just 
couldn't help being proud of him whether 
he had been nominated for President or 
not. All through our visit, we sensed the 
complete loyalty, devotion and love which 
she has for her home and family. 

It would mean so much to the women 
and mothers in our country if they could 
each one meet Mrs. Willkie and visit with 
her as we did. They would leave with re- 
stored faith in the American people. 
the home, and in family life, which after 
all is the basis of our democracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLAMAY GARVIN KAY 
P.. S. 

The Dinner Menu, Sunday evening at 
the Broadmoor, listed “Petite Marmite 
Henri IX.” Took a chance and ordered it 

and guess what! It was soup! “A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
but no soup by any other name would 
taste like this. From now on it’s my 
favorite soup. 


) aoees MAUDE: 
You'll be interested, I am sure, to 


learn of the latest adventure that has be- 
fallen your old friend. Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife of Philadelphia se- 
lected three rural women to come to 


Colorado Springs to meet Mrs. Wendell 


Willkie. and I happened to be one! 
Breakfast with Mrs. Willkie in their 
suite was one of the happiest experiences 
I have ever known. She received us so 
graciously, sweetly and naturally, that I 
forgot that I was visiting with the one 
who has an excellent prospect of being 





| “I can’t really enjoy spaghetti; all the 
| time I keep thinking ‘drop one an 


purl two.’ ” 
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the next First Lady of the Land. I had to 
watch my tongue to keep from relating , . A EXTRA ADVANTAGE 
little grandson and little granddaughter n 
inecdotes. Mrs. Willkie said that her 
hobbies are her husband and her son. , FOR MY FAMILY 
She told such a sweet story of her son ” : 
Phillip, when he visited his grandparents , i Niue iD FEEL GUILTY 
, in Rushville, Indiana. He said he loves _ . ’ 
‘ that friendly little town, because everyone > & IF | DIDN‘'T KNOW 
1 there says “Hello.” Not every city boy 4 as a THEY HAD IT! 
a would appreciate that. , ; : 
eT Mrs. WILLKIE talks 
ll freely and charmingly on all topics. She 
S, has such a merry, infectious laugh. We 
: heard with surprise and delight that Mr. | 
an Willkie is a sentimentalist. As a bride. 
Lis Mrs. Willkie said that she had difficulty 
st in organizing her household but always | 
el Mr. Willkie cheered her by saying: “You | 
or are making a home, and that is what 
he counts.” 
ch Mrs. Willkie loves nature. She called 
i ° 
oul attention to the magnificent panorama So, of Course, I’m Serving the 
en visible from all the windows; she is a 
ld student of shrubs and flowers and trees. te 9 
ith \s a schoolgirl she was mystified when IN RAIN 
re the other children started calling her 


in “O.N.L..” but when she learned that 
tel it meant Old Nature Lover, she was 
leg sed. = 
pleased —The Delicious New Quaker Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Of course I had to ask if she ever rode 









iY horseback. And again that sweet, rip- } 
pling laugh, “Oh, not much! Only on ALL OF THESE VITAMINS 

at visits out to farms as a little girl. When IN ONE SIMPLE MEAL 
ite I did ride it was without a saddle.” That 4-8-C°-O -o* 
1 it was the way I did it, as a little girl clutch- 4 
ose ing the mane of a gentle old mare, with 

"Sg my wind-blown hair and skirts flying. For *IT’S MARVELOUS—AIl I do is serve 

ld iT a a ain i] alles the delicious New Quaker Puffed 
ule messed SS eV Wheat or Rice with our usual orange 
my pictures of our farm life, and I’m sure juice and milk. Then I know that my 


family gets at least 40% of their mini- 
mum daily needs of all of these key 
vitamins. No charts, no fuss. (Explana- 
tion: “Vitamin Rain” supplies measured 
portions of vitamins Bi, D, and G to 


it must be for many another woman. 
Mrs. Willkie was born in Tennessee 
and is Scotch-Irish. Her sweet little story 








_ to of going away from home the first time make this combination possible.) 

be- was very revealing, I thought. She had 

‘nal gone up to Elwood, Indiana, to work in 

se- the library. It was congenial, fascinating 

to work, but weekly there came long letters 

dell from home begging her to come back, 
because it was so lonely without her. So 

heir she gave up her work and went home. I 

Ices thought of a favorite beloved poem: 

5 so “For her but simplest doing . 

at I {s sister, daughter, wife.” 4 é : THESE VITAMINS ARE SO IMPOR- 

one We tried to avoid talking of the war. “ z ji wn. > ee _ x. * -— swital EXTRA advan ee 

ping But Edith Willkie was a war bride. She A MODERN FOOD MIRACLE—how Quaker’s “Vitamin ing this practically automatic vi- 
knew the agony of a lover-husband being Rain” process sinply showers the New Quaker Puffed on. sepety. Scientists yo 
carried away to France on that lurid Wheatand Rice with vitamins (B1, D,andG). Only Quaker pam cit og ly egy 7 

brings us “Vitamin Rain.” Yet it costs nothing extra. ’ » FOO 

wave of destruction in 1917. looks. 


@ Start tomorrow giving your family this great 


— I was deeply touched by it all, as you Hite AOR, atten - ; 
: mcs "ie And ern porte oes? EXTRA ADVANTAGE made possible by the New 
- An a stuy Quaker Puffed Wheat and Rice, with “Vitamin 
igure of a man with the deep burning Rain.” These greatly improved foods are now fea- 
eyes of a prophet, and the black tousled tured by grocers all over America. They’re the “‘talk 
hair of a student, passed by, and Mrs. of the food field’’—yet cost no more. In a new larger 


Willkie called, “Oh Wendell!” and he package, too—a light-proof red and blue box to 

protect vitamin value. Remember to ask your grocer 

whelned a for the New Quaker Puffed W heat and Quaker Puffed 
lelmed, for I felt as if I had come Rice, with “Vitamin Rain’’—TODAY. 


; pretty close to the tremendous forces that | 
are shaping and securing and tying down AKE ee 
this bewildered old U.S.A. NEW HU 

| the Your thrilled friend. 


and MARY ELIZABETH MAHNKEY Puffed Wheat and Rice Copyright 1960 by The Quaker Onto Co. 


shook hands with us, I was almost over- 
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PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS. BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE. SEND TO PATTERN DEPT., FARM JOURNAL ANDO FARMER'S WIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The spanking I| never forgot 
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1. I don't believe in spanking children. But 
darn it all, sometimes a youngster can sure 


drive a grownup wild. Like mine did me— 
yesterday. 














3. I felt awful all day. Mrs. Saunders, our 
new next-door neighbor, saw me moping in 
the back yard, and asked what was wrong. 
I told her the whole story. When I got 
through, she shook her head and said I had 
made a terrible mistake. 














5. Mrs. Saunders said she had given Fletch- 
ers Castoria to her two children. And that 
I could take her word it’s always mild and 
thorough. It works mostly in the lower bowel 
so it isn’t likely to bring on cramping pains. 
She said shed never given her youngsters 
a saler, better-working laxative. 
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2. It all started innocently when Billy 
wouldn't take his laxative. At first I tried 
coaxing. But that didn't work. Then when I 
started to force it on him, he sent the spoon 
flying out of my hand. So I lost my temper 


and gave him an unmerciful spanking 








4. She said it was old-fashioned to force a 
child to take a nasty-tasting medicine. And 
worse still, it could shock his delicate ner- 
vous system. She said that when a child 
needed a laxative he should vet a nice-tast- 
ing one—made especially for children—like 
Fletcher's Castoria. 
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of Fletcher’s Castoria right away. And I 
found it as effective as Mrs. Saunders said 


But what tickled me was the neat way it 
solved my laxative problem. Honestly, I 
never saw a child go for a medicine like 
mine goes for Fletcher's Castoria. 


Gah'lletccn CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE—laxative made especially for children 
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IMPORTANT to \. 
all Stout Women, 
important to YOU 
if you wear size 38, 
48 or even 58. Our 
Style Book proves % 
that you CAN look 
slimmer, younger, 
definitely smarter. g 
Your copy FREE; 
send for it today. 


Describing the 
Dresses Pictured ... 


Qur prices are very 
low. For example, the 
first dress above is of 
Spun Rayon at $2.98; 
the polka dot print is 
Rayon-&-Cotton, $1.98; 
and the lace-trimmed 
style of superior Acetate 
Rayon Crepe is $3.98. 


#328 \ 
Other dresses, $1.00 oer je 


to $16.95. Coats are as ee 


low as $5.95. Also hats, \ 
SIZES be , 
36 +058 ie ; 






$ 








underwear .. . at prices 
proportionately LOW. 


Style Book FREE; 
mail coupon TODAY. 


ane B ry ant 
Wddress Department 172 

39% Street a/ Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 

'LANE BRYANT, Dept.172, New York, N. Y 


Please mail me free Style Book for stout women 


hose, shoes, corsets and 
BUST 
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SION, scarce. oun eckie, DS enka eeIe wie . State 
§1f you wish to receive also our Infants’ and 
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'Children’s Style Book, please check here i 
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BETH E. CUMMINGS GIVES HER. IMPRESSION 
OF SOME SHE MET-AT RECENT 4-H EVENTS 


MERICAN 
farm girls, 
you've got 

something. Don’t ask 
me what it is, but it’s 
there. A sparkle, a 
love of life—that’s part of it. But it’s 
more than that. A trip through several 
states, meeting 4-H girls as you go, would 
convince anyone. At least it did me. 

I’ve had an opportunity to meet 4-H 
girls from every United 
States. I found healthy, wide awake girls 
who are living lives so full that there are 
hardly enough hours in a day for them. 
They do a lot of interesting things. 

Up near Adams Basin, New York, I 


met Lois Elmes. She was graduated from 


corner of the 


high school a year age and now is taking 
post-graduate work. Busy most of the day 
at school, she spends the rest of her time 
with her chickens. If you can get her 
away from her work long enough, you'll 
find that she’s been an active 4-H member 
—has around 150 ribbons, at least a half- 
dozen bronze medals. Most of them have 
been won in poultry and gardening 
projects. To earn money to buy clothes, 


antiques, luxuries, she sells eggs. The ac- 


count book she showed me goes clear 
back to the day she sold her first egg! 
Her hobby (since her 150 layers and 
150 baby chicks have become a “job”) 
is collecting antique furniture. When I 
asked what she does in her spare time, 
she and her mother exchanged amused 
glances, and she countered with, “What 
spare time?” Winning trips, I guess, is 


They're farm girls and proud of 
it! l. to r., Rose Mary Wynn, Ga.; 
Pearl Hass, Ia.; 
N. C.; Dorothy Ostrander, la.; and 
Mary Doris Plant, N. Y., are typical 
of 4-H Club girls everywhere. 


what she does with it, 
for she’s been to To- 
ronto, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Rochester as a 
result of 4-H work. 

Down in Glenwood, 
Georgia, you can meet Rose Mary Wynn. 
daughter of a farmer and general-mer- 
chandise storekeeper. She’s little but she 
seems to sparkle twice for every one of 
her inches. You’d never guess to look at 
her that she can handle a hoe like a vet- 
eran, sew like a professional, and cook 
almost as well as her mother. “My chief 
interest was in sewing,” she told me, “but 
in order to be a good club member, I de- 
veloped other interests.” 


Margaret Ellis, 


Re PRESENTING 
Georgia at the National 4-H Club Camp 
in Washington, D. C., last June was the 
culmination of an illustrious 4-H career 
for Rose Mary. But it isn’t easy to be a 
winner, and nobody knows it better than 
she does. She did it the hard way—sheer 
work. Any girl is capable of that. Jump- 
ing from a third place winner to a first 
place winner in one year is hard work, 
but it’s worth it, says Rose Mary. And 
therein, lies at least a little of the secret 
of her “sparkle.” She loves life. She 
gets a kick out of doing, learning, and 
living. 

A first rate farm hand, she helps her 
father on their 600-acre farm with its big 
fruit orchard and its fields of cotton, corn, 
tobacco, and peanuts. 

In Kentucky I met more fine 4-H girls 
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lots of them. 
Frances Wilson are two who are taking 
» of every opportunity to make 
They are farm girls. 


advantage 
their lives top-notch. 


Gladys is quiet, soft spoken, unassum- | 
ing. For the last few years she has taken | 


the responsibility of running the family 
home, yet she didn’t let that keep out the 
rest of the world. She made a point of 
rounding out her life with school and 4-H. 


Ollie Frances found herself active in 
1-H work when she discovered that she 
was so tall she couldn't find clothes to 


fit her at the stores. Making her own was 
her solution to the problem and her intro- 
duction into 4-H. It wasn’t long before 
she was earning her own money by mak- 
ing clothes for others. She’s going away 
to college after a year at junior college, 
and her sewing machine is going with her. 
She’s going to sew her way through col- 
lege. There’s something about the way 
Ollie Frances carries herself that tells 
you what she’s like. Almost six feet tall, 
she walks erect, head high. Wide awake 
and happy. she’s easy to talk to and fun 
to be with. She likes people, so—in turn 
people like her. 


E\LIzaBETH WHITE of 
Virginia, is another girl who 


One of her 


LaCrosse, 


typifies American farm girls. 
biggest assets is her ability to make | 
friends. Out of all state representatives 


at National Club Camp, she was chosen to 
flowers to the wife of the 
President when the presidential party 
visited the camp grounds. She gets no 
bigger thrill out of doing things like that, 
though, than she does out of doing every- 
day things. That’s probably the secret 
of her personality and her accomplish- 
She gets real joy out of doing. It’s 
pure fun to her. Every experience she 
files away mentally for future reference. 

There’s a One-Girl Club up near 
Rochester, New York. Mary Doris Plant 
liked 4-H work so well that she decided 
to work on the projects even though there 
was no club in her community. Thirteen 
years old, she spends most of her spare 
time in her garden. Kinky curly hair, 
golden freckles sprinkled discriminately 
over her up-turned nose, she’s quick, 
alert, and energetic. When she was in 
seventh grade, the girls decided to or- 
ganize a soccer team. Though she’d never 
played before, Mary Doris was elected 
captain. Girls played boys. (There were 
not enough girls in the class to make two 
wrinkles her nose when she 
and says proudly, “We did 
beat them sometimes.” It’s her enthusi- 
asm for everything that impresses you as 
you talk to her. The fact that she knew 
nothing about soccer didn’t daunt her one 
bit; she learned. And so it is with every- 
thing else in her life. She’s interested; 
she wants to learn. 

There are many other farm girls just 
like these girls. From coast to coast you'll 
find them. They’re proud they’re Ameri- 
cans and proud they’re farm girls. 


present the 


ments, 


teams.) She 
remembers. 


Gladys Tilton and Ollie | 
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FORCED WARM AIR 


- Without Moving Parts or Electricity! 
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Famous Coleman HEATFLOW Principle Puts 
Warmth In Living Zone Where You Need It! 


Take a tip from owners—no other 
oil heater can match Coleman’s 57% 
faster warm air flow throughout 
your home! Because only Coleman 


that “force” 


you want it! 


dealer’s! 


MODEL 841—TWIN-BURNER 
CONSOLE. New wide heat 
range. Burners operate to- 
getherorindependently. Low 
flame fuel saver; high effi- 
ciency twin-burners. Auto- 
matic fuel and draft controls 


As Low 45 


Model 845 





has all the HEATFLOW features 
circulation through 
rooms across the floor, and back 
into the heater before it cools off. 
That means warm floors—the kind 
of forced warm air circulation rec- 
ommended by health authorities! 

It radiates, too! Open Coleman’s 
Heat Reflector Doors for “quick 
warm-up” radiant heat whenever 


It costs only a few cents a day 
for fuel. And the price is right! See 
the display now at your Coleman 


CIRCULATOR. oo% 
ca's largest-selling oil 
heater. Radiates and 
circulates—both at the 
same time. Amazing 
new high efficiency. 









2 Wnts 

































Model 832B—Coleman Super-Circulator 
* Forced Warm Air Circulation * Radiant 
Heat From Reflector Doors * Radio Dial Heat 
Control * Automatic Fuel and Draft Controls 
* Low-Flame Fuel Saver * HEATFLOW 
Fins and Casing * High Efficiency Coleman 
Burner. 







FREE! maii coupon today for 

descriptive photogravure litera- « 

ture and name of nearest dealer. ? 

q Gm Gees a es A a ph. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 

H ey ns NEAREST OFFICE) 
Chicago, i. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Les Angeles, Calif. 

Send me money-saving facts on famous Cole- 

man Oil Heaters. 
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New Mieanfined | =< 





BLEACHES - « DEODORIZES « + DISINFECTS 
‘REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 


Nor JUST ONE, but four important services are 
yours in Ultra-refined Clorox! It bleaches, removes 
numerous stains, deodorizes...AND it disinfects— 
a priceless service,assuring greater health security 
in laundry, kitchen, bathroom. 

And Ultra-refined Clorox brings you exclusive values 
obtainable in no other product. It's free from caustic 
ond other harsh substances... extra-gentle on cot- 
tons and linens, intensified in germicidal efficiency. 


“When its 
CLOROX-CLEAN 


Ultra-refined Clorox is pure, 
safe, dependable. It is making 
housekeeping safer and easier 
in millions of homes and is ef- 


fective yet gentle in its many m4 aes 
personal as well as household its hygienically 
uses. Simply follow directions clean!” 


on the label. 
NEW! SLENDERIZED BOTTLE WITH EASY-OFF CaP! 


Cope. 1940, Crores Chemical Co 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


TELL 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


and other harsh substances! 


EAN \\ Wee, 








FOR YOUR HOME Easily Gout 


This New FREE 
, Catalog Tells 


ae f 
“=~, You How! 

@ Do you long to add 
new charm and beauty 
to your home—with fine 

furniture, distinctive 
rugs...correct modern 
lamps... beautiful china 
and silverware . 
kitchenware? These can be 






or organizing Larkin clubs 
in your spare 
, or by joining a 
’ Home Club. Valuable gifts to 
/ every member. It's interest- 
"ing, profitable! All explained 
in the new Larkin Catalog. 


LeattKt¢tt Co tue. 


671 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Just mail a 
Postcard today 
for your own 
Free Larkin 
Catalog. 
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.colorful | 


minutes... | 
Larkin Cozy | 
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UP IN POLLY’S ROOM 


SNES: ARTERIOLE 


HAT’S a rug that the 
Up In Polly’s 

Room are working on. 
Polly discovered this funny 


girls 


new way to make a rug 
and now every body’s doing 


it. Armed with a half dozen 
“refills burlap 
or osnaberg, some 


mop some 
and 
can make 
’s ideal for your own 
so you'd better hang 
on to it tight, you'll 
find it appearing in front of 
the fireplace, in the library, 
other cozy corner 


string, you one, 
too, It 
room, 


else 


Or some 
of the house. 
Polly’s 


she’s never 


convinced _ that 
found anything 
any easier to make. There’s 
thing to it at all. If you're 


hardly any- 
proficient at 


dyeing, make your rug colored, but I 
think you'll like it just as well in the 
natural color of the mop string. 
SS 

Dear Polly: [ll be going to a larger 
school this fall and I'm worried about 
what kind of clothes [ll need. Do the 
girls dress up quite a bit?—Marjorie, 


South Dakota. 


HE simpler your clothes, the better 
dressed you are. You'll find that most 
of the girls will be wearing low-heeled 


sports shoes, ankle SOX, and cotton sports 
skirts. Don’t do 
until you’ve 


dresses or sweaters and 


any wholesale purchasing 


had a chance to see the other girls. 
* * * 
Dear Polly: What should you tell a boy 


when he asks you for a date and you have 


to ask mother first?—Elizabeth, Colorado. 
ia YOU just can’t bring yourself to 
admit that your evening plans are 


subject to your parents’ approval, then 
tell him that you'll have to check with 
the family before you can say “yes” for 
sure. It’s possible, you know, that your 
folks may have planned something for 
the entire family. 

* * * 

I have some friends, but 


Jean, Ohio. 


Dear Polly: 
how can I have more?— 
it who said, “Friendship 

consists in being a friend, not in 
having a friend”? Well, he was right, 
whoever he was. Do your bit and you'll 
find friends at every turn. Be generous 
and hospitable with your home; be 
thoughtful and considerate when you're 
in someone else’s home. At school, if 
you're friendly and cheerful, willing to 


HO 


was 


help, and fun to be with, you can’t miss. 
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Should the girl or the boy 


Dear Polly: 
ask the other to write at the end of the 


summer ?—Betty, Oklahoma. 
wants 


year, 


HAT’S a boy’s privilege. If he 


to exchange letters during the 


let him ask you. He’s apt to think that 
you're over eager if you suggest it—and 
that’s fatal. 
*% * * 
Dear Polly: Who should stand in the 


receiving line with the bride and groom 
if there is no best man or maid of honor? 


Rozelle, Maine. 


_ ighe CAN be composed of just the bride 
and groom, or the entire bridal party 
(bride, groom, and attendants). The 
mother of the bride should be at the door 
since she is hostess; the 
with her. The bride’s father will be 


guests. 


groom’s parents 

are 

circulating with the 
* * * 

Dear Polly: What should a girl say to 

the boy with whom she has been dancing 

when another boy cuts in?—Anne, Ohio. 


OU don’t have to say anything. If he 
thanks you, tell him that you enjoyed 
it. Smile at him as he leaves, but be cor- 
dial to your new partner, too. 
* * * 
When you receive a letter 
should you open it 


Okla. 


Dear Polly: 
and are with friends, 
or wait until later?—Betty, 


NLESS you know that it’s a very im- 

portant letter, wait until later. How- 
ever, if you can’t wait, ask your friends 
to excuse you while you glance at it. 





A Rug of Your Own 
If you want to have lots of fun making a rug 
send self-addressed, stamped 


out of mop cord, 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 


envelope to Farm 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Your hands can be Lively 





Hands that must make 
themselves useful at 
many tasks every day. 


—can be kept lovely by 
following a few simple 
rules for their care. 


OESN’T it give you a glorious feel- 
ing to know your hands are lovely 
to look at, your nails well-kept? 

Even though you’re a_ hard-working 
housewife, you can make the most of 
your hand-appearance with proper care 
and by guarding against everyday nail 
hazards—needless bangings and bumps. 

Here are the cardinal five points of 
hand beauty. Watch these five and you'll 
always have nice looking hands: they 
must be smooth, white, callous-free, your 
cuticle must be neat and firm, and the 
nails nicely shaped and shining. 

I know it’s pretty difficult to avoid 
rough, dry hands when there’s so much 
hard work to be done. But it will help 
so much, you'll find, to wear rubber 
gloves when you’re using harsh abrasives 
for cleaning. And when you're doing 
other hand-soiling jobs, apply a protec- 
tive type of cream. Then be sure to use 
hand preparations regularly to lubricate 
and soften your hands. Keep a container 
wherever you usually have your 
hands in water. Massage the cream or 
lotion into your skin thoroughly, working 
it from the fingertips toward the wrist. 

Be a lady even when doing rough work. 
Wear gloves to prevent ugly callouses. 
But if you do get them, the best way to 
get rid of them is to rub gently with 
pumice, brush briskly with a stiff hand 
brush and work warm oil into the chafed 
skin. A nightly massage will also help. 

To remove dark, dingy, stained skin 
try scrubbing your hands daily with a 
good stiff hand brush and warm soapy 
suds which includes water softener. Vary 
your applications of hand cream or lotion 
by giving your hands a cleansing, bleach- 
ing “facial.” You do this by simply mas- 
Saging them with corn meal mixed with 


handy 


hy 


Phyllis Wray 






warm water and a little castile soap. 
It’s a grand aid in softening and whiten- 
ing the hands. Corn meal and milk, too, 
is another good whitening agent. Rub 
briskly over the hands, rinse with warm 
water and finish with a cold rinse. In 
fact, always end hand washings with a 
cold water rinse, then dry thoroughly. 
These are two important anti-chapping 
measures. 

Always after washing your hands, push 
back the cuticle gently with the towel. 
This is one of the simplest and most 
effective ways of training cuticle to 
stay firm and well-groomed, I’ve found. 
If you then soak your fingertips in a 
dish of warm cuticle or olive oil for about 
ten minutes every day, it will prove a 
real aid in softening and nourishing both 
the cuticle and the nail bed itself. This 
treatment is also excellent for brittle, 
flaky nails. Apply a bit of cuticle oil or 
cream nightly, and gently push back the 
softened cuticle. It will help it stay firm 
and manageable. 


NATURALLY, the finish- 
ing touch to any hand treatment is the 
appearance of the nail itself. The use 
of nail polishes is pretty universal today 
~it’s decorative and feminine. Still there 
are many women who prefer the shell- 
type of nail. A bit of cream polish buffed 
on the nails will produce a shining, rosy 
glow that is charming. In selecting the 
liquid type of polish, try to match your 
lipstick. Or you might also consider your 
new fall ensemble. A clear red would go 
nicely with your new fall black, or choose 
the rust-red tints to go with your green, 
brown or rust-colored clothes. 

It is best to do your manicuring at 
night so the enamel will have time to set. 





ne 


If you have a special hand problem, or if you’d like our bulletin, “Routine for Home Manicure,” 
Send 3c self-addressed envelope to P. W., Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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's GRIT 


in your Face Powder 
stealing your Beauty?” 


adhe. <a Catt 





\ \ YHAT DOTH it profit a girl toselect 
the exact shade of powder for 
her skin, if that powder contains grit? 
What doth it profit her to apply that 
powder with care if, because of grit, she finds 
to her dismay that her skin has taken on 


| a “flaky” or “powdery” look—a coarseness 


that makes her seem older? 

Yet, amazing to relate, many of the most 
famous powders do contain grit, says Lady 
Esther! Impartial tests reveal grit in powders 





| costing 50¢, $1.00, $2.00. 











But be your own judge! Make my famous 
“Bite Test.” Take a pinch of your present 
powder between your teeth, then grind 
slowly. Don’t be surprised if your teeth find grit! 

But they’ll find no grit in Lady Esther 
Powder. .. one great reason why my pow- 
der clings 4 long hours. Put it on after din- 
ner, say at 8...and at midnight, it will 
still be flattering your skin! 

Wear my grit-free powder...in your most 
becoming shade. Mail me the coupon and | 
will send you all ten of my lovely shades. 
Find the one that is luckiest for you! 











“atta . av wwy 
: (You can paste this ona penny postcard) : 
. e . " = 
Lavy EstHer, 7168 West 65th St., Chicago, I. 3 
=. 
FREE Please send me rostraip your 2 
10 new shades of face pow- = 
der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face ; 
Cream. (59) 
Name 3 
3 BO = ~_ 
4 
TY <cxatntnicmaimmetmatitinmnane —____State — 3 
(1f you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 3 
4 
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Just look 
at all the 
things in this 
Big Cabinet 
Six fine Lead Pencils 
with erasers ¢ Three 
steel Pen Points ¢ Met- 
al Case for pen points 
with big Eraser ¢ Six Water 
Color Paints « Good Water 
Color Brush e Water Dishe 
Ruler e Six Colored Wood 
Crayons e Compass and Pencile 
Mechanical Pencil with Erasere 
Leads and Eraser e Pen Holder e 
Big Eraser ¢ Point Protector ¢ Tube 
of Leads and Eraser « Metal Angle 





Girls and Boys! 


Won’t it be great to have 


Cabinet for School? 


Reward No. 33-H 
Writing Cabinet will 


this wonderful big 


Big Eagle 

be sent 
postpaid for only 2 two-year 
orders for FARM JOURNAL 
and FARMER’S WIFE sold 
at 50 cents each to neigh- 
bors and friends. 


ew and rene al orders may be ined but you are 
wed to pay for any of these orderé your sei orto 


It won't be long now before 
school starts can't you 
see the other virls and boys 
gather around to admire 
your wonde rful big W riting 
‘abinet the very first day” 
Tt has everything in it for 
which you can wish—all 
kinds of pencils, pen, eraser, 
paints, crayons, ruler, com- 
pass and ever so many 
other things. You can't buy 
this fine reward but you can 
quickly earn it in a few moments 
if you start right away 


Send Quick to 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
Washington Street Philadelphia, Penna. 

















Protractor and Ruler 


AWEDDING 


ING 


with every simu- 
lated diamond en- 
gagement ring or- 
dered now. Smart 
new yellow gold 
plate wedding ring 
set with brilitants 







given as 
quainted gift FREE 
with every lash- 


ing simulated 
Diamond Solitaire 
Engagement ring 
ordered = our An- 
niversary Sale 
offer ivy only $1 

SEND NO MONEY with order, just name and ring 
size. 10 days’ approval. Your package comes by return mail: 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CO., Dept. 242W, Jefferson, lowa 





FOR EARNING ONLY $10.00 WEEKLY 
Starts After 8 Weeks 
Here's amazing quick money-making plan with big 
bonus besides. Take orders for famous Wilknit 
hosiery. Guaranteed 3 to 8 months (depending upon 
uantity) against holes, snags. runs or replaced free 
Goaranseed by Good Housekeeping as advertised 
therein. Stella Seott, Okla., earned $36.74 first 
bee Scores of other exceptional, sworn to, first 
eek’s earnings: re Turner, N. Y., $32.63 
Onita Williams. La., 9.10; Harry Bart, Calif 
$33.08; Iva Harper. in® 331 50; Leslie Brown, Pa 
$39.41. etc. Hose for your personal use sent with 
big outfit. Send name pod | hose size on penny _post- 
card, pe a money witkK THOSIERY co. 1D- 
way KK-44, Greenfield. Oh 


~WIDDLE-AGE WOMEN 





HEED THIS TIMELY 
WARNING!! 


If you’re approaching “middle- 
age’ and fear dizzy fainting spells, 
hot flashes—if you notice yourself 
getting restless, cranky, moody 
and NERVOUS lately—these an- 
noying symptoms may be due to 
female functional! disorder — 

So be smart! Try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
famous for over 60 years in help- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 


: 








(38 to 52 Years Old) 


Girl, 16, Cans 22 Quarts 
Of Peas in 28 Minutes! 


Mary Feitchinger, 16, Florence, Nebraska, writes 
that she canned 22 quarts of peas in 28 minutes with a 
new Vacuum Process canning method 

Readers will be interested to know that thousands of 
women are now using this new home canning method 
that saves time, work, money, foods. Those who 
used to spend days canning, now get same work done in 
hours. It's safer, too, writes Miss Feitchinger. You 
don't run risk of cutting hands when sealing or opening 
jars—yet you use same old jars. No need to buy new 
jars, she says 

No More Spoiled Fruit, Vegetables 

Women using Vacuum Process say fruit, vegetables 
stay firm and keep natural flavor. Mold doesn't 
appear, and canned goods can't spoil, because Vacuum 
Process takes the air out of every jar. Dozens of other 
uses. For example, put meal left-overs in fruit jar, seal 
it in 10 seconds, the Vacuum Process way, and put it on 
your pantry shelf No ice box necessary! In hot 
weather even milk can be kept fresh for hours in this 
simple way 

Try it at Home - SEND NO MONEY 

4 POST CARD brings you a complete Vacuum Pro- 
cess set on 30 days free trial offer. You'll actually 
learn that your canning looks | outa tastes better— 
wend s health-giving goodnes 

The price should be $5 but "by sending direct to fac- 
tory you get yours for only $2—complete! Be sure to 
send postcard for yours today. With conditions as 
they are, prices may rise sharply. If you want your 
complete set at this special low price—if you want to 
keep from spending long, summer hours over a hot 
stove—send right away. 

SEND NO MONEY. When postman delivers your 
set, merely pay him $2 and few cents postage. 

Within 30 days after receiving set you can return it for 
full refund. Order today direct from factory 


Vacuum Process Dept. 34, © Omaha, Nebr. 





weak, rundown, 
nervous women 
to go smiling 
thru this “try- 
ing time.” 
Pinkham’s 
Compound is 
made especially 
from nature’s own beneficial roots 
and herbs to help calm overtaxed, 
sensitive nerves and lessen dis- 
tress from functional cause. Weak, 
rundown women should find 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Compound 
WORTH TRYING! a 
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THE HERMIT OF KINESET 


(Continued from page 37) 


smartest man in Kineset to know how to 
get here right over the top of Toby Moun- 
tain in the middle of such a dreadful 
night; and you're the bravest man in 
Kineset to try it, even though you did 
know how; and you're the best man in 
Kineset to do all you’ve done when—when 
everybody knows you'd rather be alone,— 
just for the sake of—of a bunch of kids! 

And I specially want you to under 
stand, grampa,” breathed Sarah-Belle, in 
final, agonized triumph over self, “that | 
don’t even blame you if you—if you 
never let anybody—see the inside of your 
wonderful castle on the hill!” 

A hush fell. Mrs. Alameda was uncer- 
tain whether or not it would do for her 
to break it. She decided to wait. 

“May I assume,” inquired Doctor Mar- 
tin, finally, his eyes on his hand which 
now covered both Sarah-Belle’s, “that 
such an extraordinary, such a wholly un- 
expected, such a totally undeserved cita- 
tion entitles me to the privilege of a small 
speech of my own? ... First a confession 
—that crossing the mountain did not re- 
quire so high a degree of wisdom or of 
bravery as my grand-daughter thinks. 
She is, of course, prejudiced.” He lifted 
his eyes to her small, intent face, smiling 
at her very gently, a little sadly, and 
then lowered them again. “And my mo- 
tive was not, as she thought, one of pure 
philanthropy. No; it was all of Old Toby, 
who had been my only friend for so 
long, and how best I could prove him to 
the world to be as good as evil—” 

“You can talk the most beautiful, 
grampa,” murmured Sarah-Belle. “But 
nobody knows what you mean. Not even, 
I bet, Mis’ Alameda!” 

“There, for the first time, I am certain 
you are wrong, my dear,” her grandfather 
said, gently, gravely, looking over the 
child’s head at the woman in the blue 
skirt and white waist, her eyes as tran- 
quil as if she had slept all night in her 
own bed. “I feel quite sure, somehow, 
that Mrs. Alameda and I understand 
any words either of us may speak—and 
also others which remain unspoken.” 


Ten he rose, placing 
Sarah-Belle on her feet, but keeping hold 
of her hand, so that she stood beside him 
before all the others. 

“I wonder if, with all the rest that 
we have had to think about, we may have 
forgotten the weather. Look outside and 
you will see that it has not only stopped 
raining,—the clouds are going out. Al- 
most certainly men have already dug deep 
into the slide. By mid-afternoon, or a lit- 
tle later, they will have opened a way 
for you all to go home. Newspaper pho- 
tographers may be there to take your 
pictures. Reporters will ask Mrs. Ala- 
meda to describe your experiences—” 

“Oh, will they?” gasped Sarah-Belle. 
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“Oh, Mis’ Alameda, don’t you try to tell. 
Grampa, don’t let them ask Mis’ Ala- 
meda! Make them ask ME!” 

Her small body stiffened into a fa- 
miliar attitude. Mrs. Alameda saw now 
where her bearing came from. 

“Pil tell them,” she said, “how the ter- 
rible roaring started, and how Mis’ Ala- 
meda’s face went all of a sudden so still. 
Then she interrupted me. I was naming 
capitals—naming them all wrong, too, I 
bet—but she interrupted me, and I never 
heard her voice so low and I never heard 
it so sweet. She said, ‘That will do, dear.’ 
It was the first time she ever called me 
dear’! She said, ‘That will do, dear. 
Now, children, we must take our things 
and go at once. Each older one take a 
little one by the hand. Come, Fulton. 
Don’t forget your dinner pails.’ I wish 





you could have heard her voice! I just | 


wish you could put in the paper how it 
sounded! It wasn’t in the words—except 


the ‘dear,—it was in the sound! ... Tl | 


tell them how we went one way, and saw 
the slide, and how we went the other way 
and saw the water, and then we came 
back, and Mis’ Alameda said to Charlie, 
‘Don’t be silly. Why, we'll be snug in no 
time.’ I'll tell them how she made us get 
in wood while we were still wet, and built 
up the fire big to dry us out, and how 


she let us use colored chalk that she never | 


does, and play games that she never 
would, and put her own coat and sweater 


over us, and sung us songs. And I'll tell 


them how the rest of them went to sleep, | 
but I never. All night long I stayed | 
awake and watched her, and all night she | 
made believe everything was fine—even | 
when she thought we were all asleep she | 
never stopped pretending! . .. Only she 
can’t pretend very good, grampa,—but I 
won't tell them that!” 


No. Doctor Martin 
agreed gravely. “You just tell them what 
she did, Sarah, and about her voice. And | 
I'll tell them what I saw when I came in. 
Eight children asleep on desks and one in 
her lap; fire out, light out, two hours 
more of dark ahead and water still rising, 
and all she said when a stranger tramped 
in out of the night, was ‘My Land! For 
heaven’s sake! How on earth did you get 
here?’ And I'll try to tell them how that 
sounded to me, maybe—a woman’s voice, 
bright and natural and friendly—only 
they’d never understand!” 

“Well, whatever anybody tells them,” 
Mrs. Alameda declared hastily, “The 
superintendent will be on hand to say 
Kineset school mustn’t open up again. 
\nd this time folks may agree with him. 
... It will seem strange, though, at first 

to be teaching anywhere else than 
Kineset. Still, if it’s right—” 

“It isn’t, it isn’t! We've got to have 
you,” cried Sarah-Belle. She ran now 
and threw her arms around Mrs. Ala- 
meda. “We're always going to keep you, 
Mis’ Alameda! Always, and always, and 
FOREVER! Won't we. grampa?” 
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YOU SEE, LIPTON’'S RICH, FULL 
FLAVOR MAKES IT GO FURTHER 
— YOU USE LESS TEA! 
AND IT 15 $0 
DELICIOUS! 









FLAVOR MAKES 
LIPTON’S THE 
WORLD'S 
MOST POPULAR 

TEA. 
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SEO DARLING, AS LONG AS NOY Ate pone worpy. PLL 
YOu SERVE THIS SWELL NEVER USE ANYTHING ELSE! 
LIPTONS TLL NEVER IMAGINE, LIPTON’S COSTS 
COMPLAIN! ONLY HALF A CENT 
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Before you could do this 
Western Electric did this 


Sel . — Pi 


BOUGHT poles, trucks, copper, cotton 
—indeed more than 100,000 things en- 


tering Bell Telephone service. Purchas- 
ing is one of its four chief jobs. 





DELIVERED all these products in vast 
quantities whenever and wherever 
needed—to Bell Telephone companies 
throughout the nation. 





MANUFACTURED your telephone. 
Western Electric produces 43,000 dif- 
ferent designs of apparatus for the Bell 
System. Most of these you never see. 





INSTALLED central offices, intricate 
switching centers — often containing 
thousands of miles of wire — which 
route your voice to its destination. 


Western Electric 


.. is back of your Bell Telephone service 
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Mrs. Alameda held Sarah-Belle’s back 
hard against her knees, and smiled across. 
not quite steadily, at Doctor Martin. 

“We will.” insisted Sarah-Belle. “Won't 
we, grampa?” 

It was his turn now to study the two 
of them, surrounded by the reom which 
long ago had been his happy world. Now 
it was all coming back. Here were a new 
little Sarah Hutchins, and another woman. 
older, quiet, gentle, with fine, level eyes in 
a warm, sweet, cheerful face. They stood 
here together, looking at him, waiting for 
him, depending on him. 

He said slowly, “Why, yes, Sarah. By 
one means or another, you and I must cer- 
tainly manage to keep Mrs. Alameda. By 
one means or another—” 

He broke off, turning away his head. 

“And now the sun is coming out, you 
might all like to walk with me up over 
the mountain. Can we persuade Mrs. 
Alameda, I wonder, that you deserve a 
holiday—a kind of special leave in ree- 
ognition of heroism under water?” 


Eicut children choked 
with excitement. Climb Toby Mountain? 
Climb Toby Mountain now? 

“You understand,” he heard himself 
saying to Mrs. Alameda, “why I use this 
word ‘castle. It is only an old man’s 
foolishly big house, where if you come, 
you will see wall paper stained, and 
dishes chipped, and rolls of dust. 

And, knowing—could you come there? 
Could you, perhaps. one day, live there— 
with Sarah-Belle—and me?” 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Mrs. 
Alameda nodded at him, smiling, exclaim- 
ing, “There. children. what an adventure 
this will be! Now—what do we say?” 

They all bobbed together, shouting, 
“Thank you! Thank you, Dr. Martin!” 

All but Sarah-Belle. 

She still stood as straight as he, her 
eyes very round and incredulous, but her 
smile beginning to spread as she realized 
the meaning of what he had just said. 
And what she said was, “Oh! Oh— 


grampa!” 


“STOP QUARRELING” 


(Continued from page 41) 





we dont go into other people’s rooms 
without asking, do we? And Lou, remem- 
ber, if you want Bud to stay out of your 
doll corner, you must not touch the table 
where he keeps his model airplanes.” 
Again, why not have an hour, arrived 
at by common consent (rather than by or- 
ders) when the children stay in the 
kitchen or dining room (or the attic!), 
leaving their father free to read his paper 
in peace in the living room. In the same 
way, agreement can be attempted on 
which person’s favorite radio program is 
to have right of way at a certain hour. 
In these ways we can make the fun of 
living together overbalance the fighting! 
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DAIRY BARNS No seventh 
WITHOUT HAYMOWS son of a 
seventh son is needed to prophesy that 
the single-story dairy barn is nearer at 
hand than a lot of farmers realize, be- 
cause there are plenty of agricultural en- 
gineers who are willing to make that as 
a flat statement of fact. 

The barn without a haymow is being 
pushed into the foreground by a com- 
bination of things. There is less fire risk 
in a barn without a mow. Using hay crops 
for silage has resulted in a smaller order 
for haymow space. Development of fire- 
proof buildings for hay storage is cheating 
the haymow. Use of dairy barns merely 
as milking sheds (as in California) has 
transferred the feeding operations to the 
field or “loafing yard.” Use of feed car- 
riers helps to overcome whatever extra 
labor there is in feeding a herd kept in 
a barn without a haymow. 

No single type of building material 
has any corner on the one-story dairy barn 
without a haymow. Barns of this kind 
are being built of lumber, concrete, hol- 
low tile and metal. Just take a look at the 
photos. 


Concrete, Lumber, Steel 

The flat-roof building is a concrete 
dairy barn on Charmany Farm, near 
Madison, Wisconsin. It may look a bit 
dressed up, especially to farmers who 
have a chance to visit Charmany and see 
the reck garden out in front of the barn. 
But that is no argument against the fire- 
safe features provided by the use of con- 
crete and the storage of hay in one of the 
all-metal buildings just back of the barn. 
The same barn can be built just as well 
with a gable roof of lumber and shingles 
(as with its present roof of reinforced 
concrete) and still have cow comfort, 
convenience, durability, reduced fire 
risk, 

The frame building with shingled roof 
is on a dairy farm near Harvard, Illinois. 
There are others like it on farms in the 
community. This barn makes use of glued 
laminated rafters set 24 inches apart, so 
that windows of standard width fit in 
between. The laminated rafters cost a little 
more than straight rafters, but no more 
than the cost of cutting straight rafters 
on the job. Uncle Sam’s Forest Products 
Laboratory O.K’s this type of rafter. 
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The ceiling of this barn is of insulation 
board nailed to 2 x 6-inch joists. There 
is no haymow. Hay is stored in one of 
the silos back of the barn—a silo that 
has been made over for hay storage. 

In the third photo, an all-metal dairy 
barn is going up in place of an old frame 
barn (being torn down as the new barn 
is built) on Carl Oberlin’s farm near 
Mansfield, Ohio. Strictly speaking, this 
is more than a single story barn; that 
is, there is room for storage in the space 
overhead. This is not a barn with a hay- 
mow, however; hay is stored in the two 
circular metal buildings in the _back- 
ground. Between the inner and outer walls 
of this all-metal barn is damp-proofed 
insulating board. The cost of a barn like 
this (including metal hay storage build- 
ing) need be no more than a frame barn 
of the same cow and hay capacity. 


RANCH HOUSES When W. A. 
FINISHED WITH Braiden enlarged 
PLYWOOD his ranch house, 
in Conejos county, Colorado, he made the 
walls of adobe, nailed shiplap on the in- 
side walls, put roofing paper over the ship- 
lap and then nailed plywood over the pa- 
per. Ceilings were made by putting up 
insulating board and then nailing plywood 
over it. 

All partitions, clothes closets and 


built-in cupboards are made with ply- 
wood. Partition between two of the bed- 
rooms was made so it can be removed 
and to make one real large bedroom when 
needed. 

The plywood is varnished light oak. “It 
gives the rooms such a clean appearance 
and they are so cheery,” says Mr. Braiden. 
“We varnish it once a year. Plywood is 
easier to put on than plaster. The women 
find it easy to keep clean. 

“It gets very cold here in the winter, 
but we find this house is very warm. It 
costs less to finish a house this way and 
it is quicker.” 

Ollie Isaacks, near Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, has finished the interior of his 
ranch house with plywood and is very 
enthusiastic about it. He finds it service- 
able and easy to keep clean. Although he 
lives where it is quite cold in winter, his 
house is very warm. C. E. Hellbusch 


FIREPROOF How near are we to 
PAINT? having a fireproof 
paint for wood? Nearer than we realize, 
perhaps, for experimental work at Uncle 
Sam’s Forest Products Laboratory, during 
the past few years, has resulted in the 
development of a fire-resistant paint for 
wood. Of the many paints that have been 
prepared and tested, the most satisfactory 
ones have been linseed oil paints contain- 








300 POUND MONSTER 
BRED ME IN THE DARK! 


A True Experience of Richard Kroener, Keeper of Gargantua, mighty gorilla owned by Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Baily Circus 





1. “ONE NIGHT I entered the compartment just outside Gargantua’s cage on 
a routine check-up and forgot for a moment that Gargantua was always wait- 
ing to kill me. Suddenly, with crushing force, he grabbed my left shoulder. 


: ry 












2. “ALMOST PARALYZED with horror, I thought the end had come. Then I 
remembered the flashlight in my right hip pocket. I whipped it out and 
turned the bright beam full into Gargantua’s cruel, glittering eyes. 


3. “FOR AN INSTANT he glared into the hated light, then 
relaxed his grip and lumbered to the other side of the cage. 
Your dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries saved 
me from a horrible death that night. I will never be with- 


out them. (Signed) he . : ee ay 


The word Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide uc and Carbon Corporation 





Cleans Cars 


NEW 


GARDEN and SMALL 
U-ALL” FARM TRACTOR 










Does ALL JOBS on 
emal!l farm—emall jobs 
on ALL FARMS. Walk 
or ride; sizee % to 8 
H. P.; plant clearance 
up to 24 inches. Write 
for FACTORY prices— 





WAY! 
AGENTS! Hot Seller! 


REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge 









~~ 





cleans cars like ! Banishes auto-washin; Aw L 
< eans m woodwork, windows like a flash! Anto FREE CATALOG. 
owners, wives wild about it. Agents making phenomenal profite/ | SHAW MFG. CO., 2609 Frent St., Galesburs, 
SAMPLE OFFER—Sam sent ON TRIAL to first person in each lo- Kans.; 5812-C Magnolia Ave., Chi » Obes 
cality who writ: tec? igation. Get details. Be first—send your name 130-C West 42nd St., New York City; 668-C Nerth 4th St., Colum- 
AY! THE KRISTEE CO., 1196 Bar Street, Akron, Ohio | bus, Ohic 
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ing finely ground borax. Effective paints 
have been made by using either white 
lead, titanium or zine sulfide pigments. 
Although these paints will not protect 
wood effectively against continuous ex- 
posure to high temperatures, they do 
afford considerable resistance to the 
spread of small fires. These paints are 
not perfected, however. and they are not 
satisfactory for exterior use, because rain 
leaches out the water-soluble borax and 
the degree of fire-resistance decreases 


| with exposure. 


Inclusion of a chemically active in- 
gredient, such as borax, in a paint is 
unorthodox from a paint manufacturing 
standpoint, but observations on paints 
kept in a can for one year have not shown 
any observable deterioration and the 
painting properties and fire retardance 
of such a paint after storage were the 
same as those of a freshly prepared paint. 

“This tvpe of paint is still in the de- 
velopmental stage, and much additional 
work needs to be done to determine its 
limitations and to perfect it.” the Forest 
Products Laboratory advises. 


FENCE, STRAW Tenant farmers 
AND PAPER (and others) who 

are unable to get 
permanent farm buildings may find the 
solution to their problem in low-cost 
buildings made of fence, straw and water- 
proof building paper. 

Silos can be made of bales of straw 
hooped with baling wire. or of snow 
fence or woven wire lined with tough 
reinforced waterproof paper made _ spe- 
cially for this purpose. Trench silos, sim- 
ilarly lined, give good service. Cribs can 
be made of snow fence or woven wire. 
Dealers in farm building supplies carry 
the correct kinds of fence and_ paper. 
Comfortable buildings for livestock and 
poultry can be made of these materials. 

A straw hog house that can be built 
for less than $10 is described in a circular 
done by Grady Sellards and issued by the 
University of Kentucky at Lexington. The 
walls are of straw stuffed in between two 
strips of woven wire fencing stapled on 
the inside and outside of posts. Roof 
is of corrugated sheet steel or composi- 
tion roofing. Shingles will serve equally 
well. In a sanitation program, the roof is 
taken off and the straw burned. 





THE BUSINESS 
OF FARMING 





(Continued from page 25) 
apples, dressed turkeys, and other salable 
products are marketed regularly every 
Saturday. 

Because they had trouble getting rid 
of large turkeys (even during the holiday 
season), the Peters decided to have 4 
commercial sales booth at the Farm Show 
and sell their large birds as roast turkey 
sandwiches. The idea worked. This year 
72 birds from their flock were not enoug 
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The volcano that buried Pom- 
peti, 79 A.D.., ts the only active 
volcano in Europe and the most 
famous in all the world. 





Oursranvinc in its practical, patented 
design, Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing (name registered U. S. Patent 
Office) is also the outstanding weather- 
tight protection for farm buildings every- 
where. Examine this roofing at your 
dealer’s. Note the double ridge deep 
emergency drain channel of Super Chan- 
neldrain Roofing and the improved end 
laps with tightly contacting edges. Note 
the accuracy of fitting, lap by lap—pre- 
cision manufacture in a galvanized roof 
means a lot to you! Then remember that 
Super Channeldrain Roofing is made 
of COP-R-LOY — Wheeling’s famous 
copper alloy, with an extra heavy pure 
zinc coating applied by Wheeling’s hot 
galvanizing process. Try this easily ap- 
plied, practical, economical roofing as 
thousands of others have to their com- 
plete satisfaction. See your Wheeling 
dealer today. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


IT’S MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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to meet the demand during the five-day 
show. On a single day, 18 birds were 
carved into sandwich meats and served at 
15 cents per sandwich. 

Meat unsuited for use in sandwiches 
went into soup. Coffee, milk or tea were 
extra. The helpings were generous and 
the customers were happy. Here was 
good home cooking that hit the spot. For 
the time being at least, the Peters have 
found a market for their large turkeys. 


| POULTRY AT “How many pullets 
A GLANCE and hens shall I 
keep this year?” All 
poultrymen face this pertinent question 
| each fall. Each year the answer depends 
| on a different combination of factors. High 
points are the prospective egg, poultry 
and feed prices that may be anticipated 
during the coming year. 

How about egg prices? One guess is 
| almost as good as another on what egg 
| prices may be during the year to come. 
| There are some factors, however, which 
help to size up the situation. Egg prices 
are generally influenced by four factors; 
number of chicks hatched, the size of 
farm flocks, eggs in storage, and the de- 
mand for eggs as affected by industrial 
activity. 

This year from January to June there 
| were 14% fewer chicks hatched than in 
the same period last year. There were 
12% fewer chicks and young chickens 
on farms June 1 this year than last. 

On the other hand, farm flocks were 
3.5% larger June 1 than a year earlier, 
which should result in little difference in 
the number of layers this coming year in 
comparison with the past two years. 

Eggs in storage are much the same as 





a year ago. As for the demand that may 
arise from increased industrial activity, | 
| the indications are favorable for some- | 


what better egg prices this coming year 
than last. 

With a reduced number of young 
| chickens on farms June 1 to offset the | 
| 3.5% greater number of hens at that 


| time, and with no storage surplus over | 


GRAHAM 
HUNTER 





| 














“There you are, Mehitabel—with all her 








oomph, what did it get her?” 
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The world’s largest natural 
bridge with an arch of 309 feet 
and a span of 278 feet in the 
inaccessible mountain region 
of Utah was not discovered by 
» white men until 1909. . 
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Experiencep farmers want good ap- 
pearance in their wire fencing but not 
appearance alone. They want to know 
“what’s under the galvanizing,” so in 
greatly increasing numbers they are look- 
ing for Wheeling’s COP-R-LOY Fence 
with the heavy zinc coating applied the 
Wheeling way. Here is galvanized fence 
with good appearance plus rust-resisting 
base metal and a durable protective 
coating which time has proved. Only 
Wheeling Fence is made of COP-R-LOY, 
and Wheeling’s hot galvanizing process 
uniformly covers every strand and stay 
wire with a heavy uniform pure zinc 
coating with zinc iron alloy next to and a 
part of the metal itself and pure zinc as the 
outer barrier. Ask your dealer about this 
time-tested, field-tested fence—the fence 
with the guarantee, the appearance, the 
quality and the Name Wheeling. 

“The Musical Steelmakers’“—tt’s Wheeling Stee! 

—return to the air October 6, 1940—Mutual 

Broadcasting System——from Coast to Coast 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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"I wouldn't have 


had a ghost of 
a chance... 





EXCEPT FOR THE WALLOP IN 
THAT ‘NITRO EXPRESS’ SHELL!” 


“TT TAKES a shell with power to spare to 
I get ducks in my country! That's why I 
never shoot anything but Nitro Express 
loads. They've got that margin of extra 
power that makes clean kills. 

“You need the speed of Nitro Express 
shells, too, when mallards streak down 
wind. ‘Nitro Express’ loads have excep- 
tionally quick ignition to get the load out 
there in a flash!” 

Make sure the shells you use have power 
enough to get what you go after. Remington 
Nitro Express shells have progressive burn- 
ing powder and gas-tight wadding to keep 
every ounce of power behind the shot, 
Kleanbore non-corrosive priming—W et- 
Proof, corrugated bodies, double screened 
shot pellets for minimum air resistance. 
For more details, write Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept. 4-O, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 


Nitro Express, Arrow Express, Kleanbore, Wet-Proof 
are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


| 
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last year, it would appear there is little 
likelihood of any great differences in the 
near future prices of chickens. With 
turkeys the situation is more confused be- 
cause of a large storage holdover from 
last yea 

Feed prices? Present indications sug- 
gest little variation from the present cost 
of feeding poultry during the near future 
months 

Things being as they are——indication 
of somewhat better egg prices, similar 
prices for poultry, and likelihood of no 
great differences in the costs of produc- 


tion during the coming year—what is the 


answer to that question: “How = many 
pullets and hens shall | keep this coming 
year?” 

Generally there are two likely answers 


to this question. For the majority of 
poultrymen who keep 200 or more layers. 
it is: Keep as many selected high quality 
pullets and as many selected hens as 
necessary to fully use the laying quarters 
up to proper capacity (350 square teet 
floor space fer each 100 layers of the 
lighter breeds and 400 square feet for 
hie davies 

For many other poultry keepers who 
have 100 to 200 pullets and hens (toe 
many for home use and too few for the 
economical production of market eggs 
and poultry) the correct answer in many 
instances would be either to reduce the 
number of layers to 100 or less to serve 
the home requirements, or increase the 
number to 200 or more te permit the 
farm poultry enterprise to be operated 


economically. D.C. Kennard 


LIVESTOCK 


Stockmen on the west- 


DEHORNING 
CHUTE ern ranges are wildly 
enthusiastic about a 
new kind of cattle dehorning chute de 
veloped by county agent Paul Maloney. 
Humboldt county, Nevada. 

By using discarded lumber from the 
ranch scrap pile, Elmer Hindman, Sheri- 
dan county, Wyoming, built one of the 
chutes for $14 ($8 for bolts, $6 for 
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lumber). “It’s a dandy.” he says. “It 
works fast, provides safety for man and 
beast. It can also be used for testing 
cattle for tuberculosis or Bang’s disease, 
or for vaccination.” 

So many ranchmen have asked how to 
build one of the chutes that the Nevada 
Extension Service. Reno. Nevada. has 
put the plans into a bulletin. 

The chute looks complex. with so many 
parts and levers: but it really isn’t. One 
lever opens and closes the stanchion, 
another tightens a strap that goes over 
the animal’s head. Some of the ranchers 
build the chutes with a third lever to 
operate a squeeze attachment (replacing 
a side gate) for use in branding. 


NEW THINGS FOR \dvocates of 


STOCK TO EAT the use of sea- 
weed in live- 
stock rations point to results in the Over- 
brook arms Holstein herd, Cedar Grove. 
New Jersey. and say: “I told you so.” 
This famous Overbrook Farms herd. with 
79 cows in milk throughout 1939, proe- 
duced an average of 15.910 pounds of 
milk and 548.8 pounds of fat per cow. 

Every vear since 1934 this herd has 
averaged better than 15.000 pounds of 
milk and 500 pounds of fat per head per 
vear. In not one of these years were there 
less than 70 cows in the herd. The six- 
vear herd average is 16,025 pounds of 
milk and 531 pounds of fat. 

Credit for this remarkable record must 
be divided three ways—the feed, the 
cows, and Mark Keeney, who has man- 
aged the herd all those years. Manager 
Keeney modestly takes little credit him- 
self. He says the cows have an advan- 
tage because of the seaweed they get in 
their cuds; believes it has helped them 
“to carry on and on, year after year.” 

@ The grand champion carload of bar- 
rows shown at the Great Western Live- 
stock Show at Los Angeles, December, 
1939, by C. A. Everett & Sons, was fed 
cooked cull lima beans. The Everetts 
have an inexpensive, home-built steam 
cooker that handles about 600 pounds of 
cull lima beans an hour, at a cost of only 
four cents a hundred, and makes them 
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Everett’s bean cooker 


10° more digestible as pig feed than in 
the raw state. 

The cooker consists of a large drum 
revolving on an axle driven by an old 
Dodge motor. Steam from a distillate 
heated boiler is supplied to the drum at 
22 pounds’ pressure through holes in the 
axle. The beans are washed, screened 
and run into the drum by a homemade 
conveyor. About 7° molasses is added. 
Each batch is run for an hour and a 
quarter and comes out so nearly dry it 
can be sacked and kept a week without 
souring. It forms about 30°. of the ra- 


tion for growing pigs. 





SHORT CUTS 








WHEN ground oats packed inside his 
hog feeder and wouldn't shake down, 
Phillip Kellogg. Hardin county, Iowa, 
built an outfit with feeder bins on bear- 
ings, so that when hogs push them back 
and forth, the feed comes down no matter 
how solidly it packs. 


@ Cattle feeding is less of a job on Dan 
G. Beetz’s farm, LaSalle county, Illinois, 
because of a hammermill grinder in the 
large corncrib which grinds the grain 


and blows it through the long pipe ex- | 


tending more than 100 feet from the top 
of the crib across the feed yard and 
through the entrance in the roof of the 
cattle feeding shed. 

From a bin there the ground feed is 
distributed by means of a feed carrier 
on a semi-circular track. The carrier is 
also used to take silage to the feed bunks 
irom the adjoining silo. A 24x 64-foot 
cattle barn nearby holds chopped hay. 
Manure hauling is speeded by mechani- 
cal loader and tractor-drawn spreader. 


@ To get silage out of a trench silo, 
Niles Wallace, Dawson county, Nebraska, | 
took an old corn elevator and hitched | 
an electric motor to it. Silage scooped | 
into the elevator in the trench is de- | 
livered into a wagon or truck alongside 
the trench. 


“My Husband Pulled 
Fast One On Me!” 
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**I used to insist that Tom buy cheap overalls 
to save money...and then I’d spend hours 
mending and patching them! It seemed like... 


tet 
ry 
* lj $ } 7) 
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*...-he was always buying a new pair! He 


ot them oversize so they'd fit after washing. 
ut often they looked so funny I laughed! 








"You should have seen the sparkle in his eye 
when he came in from shopping one day. ‘I got 
a Lee this time, Honey,’ he said, ‘made with 
Jelt Denim to last longer—without mending!’ 
¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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,.. They last, all right!... Still look good 
months later—without a single mend or patch! 
Tom says Lee Tailored Sizes give him more 
comfort, too! He pulled a fast one on me all 
right—but I’ve been proud of him ever since!”’ 


Only Lee Gives You Jelt Denim’s Extra Wear... Plus 
TAILORED SIZES For Perfect Comfort On The Job! 


‘‘Why, this Lee fits like it was tailored And only Lee makes overalls with tough 
for me!’’ That’s what you’ll say when Jelt Denim, to give you the longest wear 
you get your first Lee!...and you’ve hit of any overall you’ve ever worn—or your 
the nail on the head. money back! 

Lee does build overalls for YOU—for a No wonder Lee is America’s Favorite! 
man of your exact height and build. Your See this money-saving overall at your 
Tailored-SizeLee Lee dealer’s NOW! 

TAILORED SIZES 


looks better, fits 
better, gives you FREE! Send For “Tiny Lee”!.. 


Mail postal or letter to nearest Lee factory for min- 
mere comfort on ature Lee Overall,cut out of genuine Jelt Denim; also 
the job! Andit’s name of nearest Lee dealer. Address Dept. FJ-9. 

i " 
vanforised THE H.D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK Shrunk * so it will Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Trenton, N. J. 
*Fabnc Shrinkage Less Than 1% always fit! South Bend, Ind. SanFrancisco,Calif. Salina, Kans. 





Made of Genuine 
Jelt Denim 
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We: Q:0:8- LOf WORTH 
oF SANI-FLUSH 


WOULD CLEAN 
OUT THAT 
RADIATOR! 
















Dsus RISK unnecessary repair bills 


due to clogged radiators. Keep water 

keep motors run- 
Sani-Flush. Cannot 
injure motor or fittings. Removes rust, 


circulating freely 
ning cool—with 





scale, sludge, sediment. Keeps the 
delicate veins of radiators clean. 
Do the job yourself for 10¢ (25e for 


the largest truck or tractor). Or in- 
sist on Sani-Flush at your service sta 
tion. You'll find Sani-Flush in most 
farm bathrooms for cleaning toilet 
bowls. It is harmless to septic tanks. 





Directions are printed on the can. Sold 


by grocery, drug, hardware, and 5- 


and-10c stores. 10¢ and 25e¢ sizes. The 


Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 72 


CLEANS OUT RADIATORS “Seq 


Help prevent PUFFS, STRAINS 
AND SWELLINGS 


from causing 
costly lay-ups 


AY-UPS ARE COSTLY 
when there's work to 
be done — That’s why many 
farmers use Absorbine to 
help prevent strains, puffs 
and other everyday acci- 
dents from becoming per- 
manent injuries. 


Absorbine’s fast action 
relieves soreness—speeds 
the blood flow. Opens up 
small blood vessels, bruised and clogged. 
Washes out ‘“‘muscle acid’’ that causes sore- 
ness. Often relieves lameness and swelling 
within a few hours. Applied to cuts and open 
sores, Absorbine tends to prevent infection. 
Used effectively to treat collar gall, windgall, 
fresh bog spavin and other everyday casualties 
that may mean costly lay-ups. $2.50 a long- 
lasting bottle at all druggists or postpaid. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 














; enjoy it, 


| TRULY FUNNY © My, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 

for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 






Free 


FARM 





OPEN MEETING 











Occasionally very good 
department because 
they writers ask 
that their names be not used. The editors 
will not print unsigned letters, except for 
reasons. These are times for 
courage of their convic- 


omitted from. this 


come unsigned, or the 


important 
all to have the 
tions, 


OUR REGULAR SPEED ® The Farm Jour- 
to our house every month and I 
Hats off to you for that story, 
“Wendell Willkie’s Farms.” H it was the 


first week in July that you journeyed to 


nal comes 


Indiana. you editors are right on your jobs 
for it is only the 16th now. I know most 


magazines print months ahead. Keep up the 
nice work on Willkie and Farm Journal. 


Silver Springs, Md. Prescott E. Brown 


(Farm Journal editors visited the Will- 
Due to our special fast 
could 


kie farms July 3. 


printing arrangements, the visit 
have been made as late as the 9th, and 
still have had two and a half million 


copies of the article your mail boxes 
by the 15th. Thank you, Mr. Brown. Ap- 
parently your magazine came a day late 


last month. Sorry.—Eb. ) 


INDIVIDUAL VIGOR ® Congratulations 


on your article “The Fiber of Strength” from 
i city man who advo ates the ideal of noble 
istic existence! It has always been my 


Dp phi ilosophy that unless individual vigor is 
present and acting under full strength, no 
nation can possibly remain on an upward 


trend. Let us all, at this hour of crisis, put 
forth more effort toward production and less 
toward recreation. 


Vew York City, N.Y. Kenneth Morrow 


how you've spruced 
up! Glad to see my old friend Peter Tumble- 
down again. To my notion the Journal is 
good all the way through, especially news 
comment and editorials. Our large family of 
three has “gone for it” en masse and delights. 
in particular, in the truly funny illustrated 
jokes 


Hudson, Ohio Oliver Shiras 


NEW WORD? CHEMURGLE! © Experi- 
mentation to find new crops for the farmer 
is fine, but unless we rid ourselves of a 
President, Secretary of State and Secretary 
of Agriculture who are determined to bring 
the standard of living of our farmers down 
to that of foreign farmers, we can chemurgle 
to our heart’s content and find foreign com- 
petition nullifying all that is done. 


Glendale, Arizona 


(Restriction of competition from for- 
eign farmers is absolutely necessary. So 
are the new crops and new uses for which 
chemurgy is working.—Eb. ) 


PAGAN ALTAR @ I watch my sons as they 
go about their daily work, quiet and secure 
now. But for how long? Have I brought 
them up so carefully only to have them sent 
to be slaughtered like cattle, or to living 
death in a concentration camp? And yet, I’m 
only a farm woman, knowing little of the 


letters are 
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Srop poking worm 
remedies down your 
birds’ throats. Dr. 
HEssS POULTRY 
WorRM PowDeER for 
round worms is 
given in the feed. 
Active ingredient 
is nicotine. Eco- 
nomical, effective. 
See your Dr. Hess 
dealer or write Dr. 
Hess & CLARK, 
Inc., Ashland, O. 








Every farmer, ev 
lover of borsefles 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know borses— 
how to break them — bow to train 
them — bow to make money as a 
master horseman. Wrtte for & toda 
— FREE, together with my specia 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
waht cost to you. If you are inter- 

ted in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse, check here CQ Dot today—now. You'll 
never regret tt, 


pare. SCmOoL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 22: - «+ «+ _ Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


No longer does the wearer of a loose 
dental plate have to endure the discom- 
fort and embarrassment it causes. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) denture 
















powder, sprinkled on upper or lower 
plates holds them firmer and makes 
them feel more comfortable. No gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. B eing alka- 
line, FASTEETH relieves 










Zumsoreness due to 
chafing of a wabbly plate 
or to excessive acid mouth 
Get original alkaline FP AS- 
TEETH at your druggist. 
Accept no substitute 









Make extra cash daily. Show beau- 
tiful Christmas Cards with sender’s 
name, 50 for $1. Choice of 16 designs. 
Also 21-card Christmas Assortment 
retails $1. You make 50c. Eight other 
Assortments — All Parchment, Gift 
Wrappings, Everyday Cards, etc. Fast 
sellers.Outstanding line De Luxe Persona! 
Christmas Cards. No oupertence needed. Start 
earning at once. Write now for FREE SAMPLES. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, inc. Dept. 295 
749 Monroe Avenue = :; Rochester, New York 









—EASY MONEY FOR YOU— 


Folks like you who get new and te- 
newal subscriptions for FARM JOUR- 
NAL and FARMER'S WIFE right in 
their own locality receive as much as 
$1.00 per hour extra money for their 
spare time. 

We pay liberal commissions. The 
work is interesting, pleasant and profit- 
able. 

We will tell you how you can cash in 








on this plan if you will send your name 
and address today for complete details. 
Give age and if you have a car, the make. 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
239 Washington Square Philadelphia, Pe. 
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whether our boys shall continue to live 
happy, useful lives, or whether they shall be 
ruthlessly torn from their homes and sent 


across the sea into the path of hordes of | 


murdering barbarians to be needlessly sacri- 
ficed on the pagan altar of war, 
Palmer, Mo. Mrs. L. Banta 


CUTTING WHISKERS @ I see in your 
Open Meeting department where Mr. Kray- 
berger is ready to go back to France. He 
says he served as an officer in the Engineers’ 
Department in the A.E.F. If Mr. Krayberger 
had served as a buck private in the infantry 
on the firing lines for about sixty days under 
shellfire with machine gun bullets cutting his 
whiskers off every now and then, I believe 
he would change his mind. 


Cherokee Co., N. C. C. E. Horton 





FOR FIXED PRICES ® The government 
should fix a parity price which also should 
be a minimum price for leading farm prod- 
ucts. When our national farm income is on 
a parity with other industries, then all these 
government handouts could be abolished. 
Why allow grain buyers, speculators, grain 
camblers to hx the price of farm products? 
And why worry about a so-called surplus? 
The nation and world are hungry. If the 
increased to where it 


larmers income was 


belongs rightfully, there would be an enor- 
mous expansion of business for he needs 
everything. Even the national debt would 


begin to shrink—if the right men were in. 
Much more could be said. 


Coffeen, Ill. John A. Idall 


(Can the find men 
enough to fix a price fair to all for every 


government wise 


farm product? Unless prices of every 
item and grade of item, from pork to 
pickles, fixed, wouldn’t consumers 
dodge? Where, in other words, would 


price fixing stop?—Eb.) 


were 


165 YEARS OF FREEDOM I read your 
“165 Years of Freedom” and I want to say 
I have not had such a thrill in a long time. 
I am 84 years of age and every word of that 
article had an echo in my heart. 


Thank the Lord there is someone in our 
good U. S. A. that has grit to write such an 
article that may reach so many. I wish I had 
copies to give out to others. That article 


should be set up in big type, framed and 
nailed up in the Capitol side by side with 
the Declaration of Independence, so all can 
see. My copy will get worn out by the time 
I get through lending it. How I wish the 
U. S. was full of such men as it once was. 
Thanks and thanks again for giving such 
articles to the public. 


Seabright, Cal. Minnie E, Cook 


PRIVATE MONOPOLY? © It would not 
solve the unemployment problem to deport 
all foreigners as suggested by F. Watson in a 
recent issue. Unemployment is caused partly 
by our system of land tenure which permits 
the private monopoly of land, also by out 
system of taxation. Taxes upon labor prod- 
ucts increase prices, reduce buying power, 
and eause a surplus of goods. 

lo remedy this condition, ground (or site) 
rent should be collected for public revenue, 
and taxes removed from labor products. 
Thi n both land and goods would be reduced 
in selling price. People could buy as much 
as they produce, and the unemployed could 
go on the land and produce their living from 
the fruitful earth as provided for by our 
Creator. 


East Providence, R. I. John T. Giddings 
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SAVE Z 


OF BATTERY COST AND CURRENT DRAIN 












with this 
amazing 194I 


PHILCO 





REATER radio enjoyment than ever before 
G is yours with this sensational new 1941 
Philco! Costs less to buy ... less to oper- 
ate. No wet batteries to pay for and recharge... 
no wind chargers. New Battery Block almost 
doubles the capacity at one-third the cost! New 
tubes cut current drain two-thirds! New High- 
Output Speaker and specially-designed farm 
radio circuit give you finer tone and more sta- 
tions, clearly, powerfully, even in the daytime! 
Now, more than ever, you need a modern radio 
. .. the sensational 1941 Philco! The world's 
greatest radio value—made by the world’s 
largest radio manufacturer! Choose from many 
models in cabinets of unmatched beauty. 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance for Your Old 
Radio or Phonograph. Free Trial. Long 
Time to Pay. See Your Dealer or Mail the 
Coupon NOW for Full Details. 






*Self-Contained Battery 
Block, $3.50 Extra. Western price slightly higher. 
BSSSSSSSSSSCESEE EEE Ee eeeeeees 
& Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 21 
8 Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. _ Please send me FREE and without obliga- 
g 0n, literature describing the new 1941 Philco 
8 Farm Radios. Also full details of your Free 
8 Trial, Easy Payment, Trade-in Allowance Offer. 
e 

* 

8 ee 

. Address 

ao ——  —————————— lll aaa 
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EADERS. Just to 





i he E ~~ FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE 
enlarge any snapshot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 inches 
FREE—with this ad. Please include color of hair and eyes for prompt information 
ona natural, life-like color enlargement in a free frame. You original returned 
with your free enlargement (1€c for return mailing appreciated) 
your pictures now and send us your favorite snapshot or negative today as 


this free offer is limited. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept 249, 211 7th St, Des Moines, lowa 






get acquainted. we will beautifully 


Look over 








The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
flac ENSILAGE CUTTER 







Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder, Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 5€5, Hastings, Neb. 


HAY FEVER 
MINIATURE RESPIRATOR , 


New DUPOR N 1 keeps writetng POLLENS 
NUISANCE DUSTS out of nose Convene 









and 


does 





* 

F tu 
dusts, lint, etc Weight t 
H.S. COVER Dep 
PIONEER RESPIRATOR DESIGNER SINCE 1894 


GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMPS Stimwists Digestion 


Build up Vitality 


Feel down in the dumps? Lack your old PEP? 
Have frequent slight digestive upsets? Then—if 
there is nothing organically wrong with you — 
SLUGGISH DIGESTION may have you down. It 
can give you heartburn, gas, a dizzy head 
Don’t resort to harsh laxatives or drugs for slug- 
ish digestion. START those slow DIGESTIVE 
UICES FLOWING FASTER. Set the millions of 
tiny cells of Fleischmann’'s live Yeast to work on 
these digestive-juice glands. This yeast is a STIM- 
ULATOR. It starts digestive juices flowing faster. 
In test cases digestion was greatly increased. Eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. Two cakes a day, 
one first thing in the morning, one a half hour before 
supper. See if you don’t begin to FEEL LIKE 
A MILLION. 
WRITE today for “You Can't Feel Well If Diges- 
tive Juices Are Failing.”’ F. Y.Co., Dept 
U-S, 691 Washington St., New York. Absolutely 




















FREE. 
Copyright. 1040, Standard Braads ! rporated 

| 
| 
* 4 7, ’ 4 La © a . 
| Easy Way to Earn Extra Money @ © .-\;7{')2 

Fast, easy seller. 50 beautiful Christmas eve 
| folders with customer's name inscribed. Big 


to sell for $1. Many other attractive 
Geleeees Care bargains. Write for FREE Sample 


| General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-349, Chicago, i. 
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The Jamesway Man will help you avoid waste 
of materials and time when you build or re- 
model. He’ll help you plan handier, more com- 
fortable buildings, and get the most for your 
money. Jamesway men helped 50,000 farmers 
last year. They’ve been helping farmers build 
better for over 30 years. This is the BEST 
planning and building service you can get... 
and it’s free. 


When You BUILD or 
REMODEL Any Building 


= URNAESURT WS 
be will jor wr i” 









Send in your name 
and address TODAY. He'll 
stop in next time he’s out your way. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. FJ-94 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. Oakland, Calif. 


GET THE FACTS ABour 


‘FLAILACTION’ 








AND ITS AMAZING CAPAciTy 





RAMMERS BEAT DOWN—GRINDS FASTER — TURNS SLOWER— 


COSTS LESS TO RUN— Don’t miss out on all the 
1 benefits of Flail-Action—be sure to see thi 
remarkable mill that grinds all greina,teugh- 
age—faster, easier, at lower cost. 


Y STOVER FLAIL-ACTION 
FEED MASTER 
wastes no power 

Gives 2-way grinding 

— also acts as grain 

elevator. Full, free-swing ham 










7 mers preve ont di amage should stra 
FREE metal get in mill. Ask your 
CATA- Oliver Dealer for demonstration 
LoG 


NEW * The: wiell- Action Jr. ae 65 


ar hine for the light tractor or cullen a = *P rices ‘olnat et "$! 19 
F . Factory. Write for details. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 1225" Si. 


SORE 
CORNS:: 


Try This NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


New SUPER-SOFT Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads quickly 
relieve pain; stop shoe friction and pressure; keep 
you free of corns. 630% softer than before! New, 
thin Scalloped Edge. — 
arate Medications 

included forre- =< SY’ 
moving corns. f. - 
Cost but a trifle. \, 
Sold everywhere. 

















Dr ITE Zino pad 
AUTO-DIESEL 





Master a trade Let us train you - f4 an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and ‘help you get a pen .. The cost to youis 
reasonable. We pay your fare to AA ol For free catalog write: 


Nashville Auto - Diese! School, Dept. 12, Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE FLYING JALOPY 


(Continued from page 30) 


With the stick held back between his 
knees he let the plane labor on in a 


steady climb, wanting a few special 


minutes, alone, high up. And as he gained 
altitude, with the Valley shrinking and 
unlimited vistas spreading out beyond 


its rims of hills. his mood changed. 


ALw \YS it was like 
this with Art Cramer, high in the air; 
something he could never explain. Down 
on the ground he wanted to laugh and 
yell and do crackpot things. He knew he 
made a clown of himself most of the 
time. and how people talked. 

“You split Art Cramer’s head open,” 
John Benton had put it once, “and you'd 
get nothing but a lot of loose nuts and 
bolts!” 

Well, maybe so. Ruth's father had 
reason enough, Art admitted, for saying 
that. Down there he had never shown any 
of them what he was up here. This was 
different. He didn’t feel like laughing 
or clowning: he felt grave. Up here he 
could think, and the ideas in his head 
seemed to grow clear and big with the 
bigness of the world spreading below 
him. 

It was a moment when the world was 
remote and beautiful. But the Valley was 
swiftly darkening. With the throttle open 
again he dove in toward the little square 
patch of his barren twenty acres. 

The landing was rough on the dry al- 
falfa stubble. As the plane bounced and 
floated and bounced again he kicked the 
rudder bar back and forth, holding 
against a ground loop. Some time he'd 
level this field off. maybe. But not now. 
This was good practice, coming down 
into rough spots with nothing save ex- 
perience to guide him. He needed it. 
When a barn loomed ahead he gave the 
motor a sudden blast of power, swung 
the plane’s tail toward the doors and cut 
his switch. 


Out OF the cockpit, 
pulling off his helmet and go egles, Art 
Cramer made a tall, broad figure in the 
gathering darkness, looking as if he had 
just stepped from a drive in a car. For 
he had been flying without a jacket. his 
shirt sleeves rolled up over strong tanned 
arms. 

No one had ever called Art Cramer 
exactly handsome. He had been born in 
this Valley where hot desert winds blew 
often, and desert lands lay for miles 
beyond its green fields. And there was 


| much of the country’s weathered rough- 


ness about him. 

His hair with the helmet off sprang into 
a mop of rusty brown. His eyes were dark 
blue, his jaw blunt yet with a wide mouth 
that had an easy grin most of the time. 
But now as he walked to the barn doors 
and unlocked them, his face was still 
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A gas-producing powder—Not a Bait. 
It’s the gas that kills 'em. 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
For Free Booklet on how to kill 
rodent pests write Dept. E-3 
4 Ib. 45c + Llb. 75c + 5 Ibs. $3.00 
25 ibs. $10.00 
100 lbs. $25.00 
At Drug, Hardware, 
Seed, Feed Stores 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Recketeller Plaza, #. ¥. 


























FALSE TEETH 


| KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as wellas with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on su bsti- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we wll mail you a gen- 
erous trial box. © 1. P.1NC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2704-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 







LATHERS QUICKLY in hot or cold, 
hard or soft, mineral, alkali or salt 
water. For complexion, hair, bath, 
and baby’s skin. Write Sayman. 


PrrRee SAMPLE St. Louis, Me, 


EXTRA MONEV/pEGM 


PERSONAL 
in Spare Timee oan ag 


Show largest assortment low priced Per- CARDS 

Sons al Christmas Cards on market. 6 series, 

62 designs. Also 9 exclusive box assort- Maas for $ 

ments including $1 GIFT BOX 21 Artist 

Award Christmas yoicere. Cc wets you 60c,. 

Season's most sensational seller. Big selection 

De Luxe Personal Cards. Tell us which lines 100 Designs 

interes ph yo me Samples on approva!.Write today. including 
ES ART STUDIOS,! De Lux in 

ochoset.' New York wl oLine 













498 daaen Place 


DO YOU WANT WORK? 


® FARM JOURNAL and FAR- 
MER’S WIFE has openings for re- 
fined, energetic men and women, 
with cars, in every state in the United 
States. The selling plan is new, un- 
usual and effective. All new represen- 
tatives will be given special individual 
training so they, too, will be success- 
ful when they start alone. Majority 
of our representatives have profitable 
records covering more than ten years. 


® Selling experience helpful, but will- 
ingness to work consistently is quality 
most needed. Must be free to be 
away from home during the week. 


@ If you think you can fill these 
qualifications and really want pleas- 
ant, profitable work, write all about 
yourself, giving approximate age, 
height, weight, education, and state 
experience, if any, make of car owned 
or available, whether married ofr 
single, and, if possible, enclose a re- 
cent snapshot. Address today. 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
239 WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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grave from those thoughtful moments 
high in the air. 

The double doors had been widened to 
had taken out stalls 


where 


admit his plane. He 
and partitions inside, and once 
there had been the smell of dairy cows, 
was now a sharp odor of varnish and 
wing dope and oil. 

long be neh filled one side 


windows. On one end lay his 


beneath a 
row ol 
mechanic’s tools. But mostly it was cov- 


ered with large squares and oblongs of 
sheet iron with holes drilled at their 


edges and all numbered in red paint as 


stood look- 


then went 


if ready for assembling. He 
ing at this job for a moment, 
out to roll his plane inside. 
Afterwards. with the barn doors pad- 
locked, he It was dark 
now: about 
Ruth’s! 


grinned suddenly. 


right for dinner time at 


a 
Lue Benton place was 
Art had 
no car, all of his money going into the 
walked back. It felt good to be 


mile down the read, and since 


plane, he 


walking; long hours in the cockpit had 
cramped his legs. 
He felt good anyway. with the same 


high feeling he’d had this afternoon, see- 
ing Ruth throw out both her arms, wav- 
ing to him. This would be a night! But 
then the darkness of Phil Wyman’s house 
passed it along the road, dis- 
little. A few minutes later, 
turning into the Benton lane, he saw a 
familiar old roadster with no top parked 


when he 
turbed him a 


in the yard. 

At the 
something strange here. 
He looked 


where the 


same time he was aware of 
It was too quiet. 
across at the turkey 
usually set up a last 


pens 
birds 


chirping complaint when they went to 


roost. Some of the bars of a long rack 
were filled with dark spots. But many 
were empty. Vaguely wondering if Kuth 


he reached the 
house and sent in_ his 


had made an early sale, 
back of the 
yell: 
“Hivah. Rufus! 
out knocking 


This was the 


Anyone home?” With- 
. he opened the door. 

Benton farm kitchen, new 
bright and clean looking 
enameled walls. A warm 
good smell of cooked food rushed out to 
him. He was hardly aware of it. He had 
halted in the doorway, stopped by a 
inside the an intimate little 


homelike 


and mode rn, 


with its ivory 


scene 


room 
scene. very pleasant, very 
for Phil Wyman. 

Art said 


he closed the 


again, “Hiyah, 


door behind his back. But 


he didn’t yell it now; the feeling he'd | 


had wasn’t in it. 


Wirnour half trying | 


he could imagine easily enough what he 
had broken into. They together, 
Ruth and Phil, doing something over the 
gas cook-stove. They stood close. Phil had 
on her flowered and one of 
was laugh- 


were 


print apron, 
her hands was on his arm. She 


ng. her face flushed. 
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MORE MILES 
PER DOLLAR 


with U.S. ROYAL BOOTS 
Tempered Rubber makes 
them easier on your feet, 
too — tougher, yet lighter 


and more supple. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - 1230 SIXTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 








and have more 


""My Pullets Grow Faster, 
vitality if they are wormed. 
“A Layer Must Be in Prime Condition for 


high egg production. Wormy hens are not good 
layers; even though they eat regularly. 

*"] Use Dr. Salsbury'’s Rota-Caps for Worm- 
ing because they don’t set-back my _ growing 
birds or knock my egg production. They get 
large round worms, capillaria worms and these 
tapes (heads and all): R.tetragona; R.echinoboth- 
rida (in chickens) and M.lucida (in turkeys).” 

For genuine Dr. Salsbury’s ROTA-CAPS, 
see your local dealer, or order direct. 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 
Charles City, lowa 
Rota-Cap Prices: puttet Size: 
1) Caps, 90« 3t $2 
1,000, $6.00 Adult Size: iid 
caps, $1.35; 200, $2.50; 500, 
€5.00: 1,000, $9.00, 


Dt. Salsbury 


ROTA-CAPS 


THE ONLY a an 
CONTAINING 


SOME DONTS 
Jor ITCHY SKIN 


K Don’tscratch,don’t squeeze pimples 
\ — you may infect yourself. If you suf- | 
fer withitchy pimples, eczema, angry 
red blotches or other irritations due 
to external causes, soothing, cooling 
PETERSON’S OINTMENT offers you quick re- 
lief. Makes the skin look better, feel better. 25call 
druggists, (50c inCanada). Money refunded if one 
application does not delight you. Peterson’s Oint- 
ment also soothes irritated, tired or itchy feet and 


cracks between toes. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE to Peterson Ointment Co., 
= KB-17 Buffalo, New York, 

























Earn Cash at Home! 


We paid M.M. $1174 for exceptionalcel- 
lar crop Snow - King mushrooms! We furnish ma 
terials: buy al! crops. Big FREE picture book tells if 
your — shed, suitable. Est. 1908. Write today 
* 






0. 3848 Lincoln Av. Dept. 459, Chicago 





| 


| 








The truth about 
CORNS. 


WHAT CAUSES THEM— 
HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 















ORNS are caused by pressure and friction— 

often become large and painful. Home paring 
only gives temporary relief—means risk of infec- 
tion. 

Now you can remove corns easily, scientifically. 
Just puta Blue-Jay plaster over the corn. Felt pad (C) 
relieves pain quickly by removing pressure. Special 
medicated formula (D) acts on the corn, gently 
loosens it so it can be lifted right out. You have 
wonderful relief! Then, simply by avoiding pres- 
sure and friction which caused your corns you can 
Prevent their coming back. Follow the example of 


millions who have gotten rid of corns — 
this easy way. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plas- 
ters todey—oaly 25c for 6. Same price : 


in Canada. 
BAVERE CORN 
BLACK U E JAY- PLASTERS 


‘ “19° 
, a S s 
’ 














Ar 7. 4 7 

DF CHR ‘TM ‘ 
Newest Novelty. Quick spare time 
money -maker foryou! Show assort- 
Ae ment of 21 Christmas Cards with 
*~ (Ot sender’s INITIAL in Metallic Gold FOR 
co and Silver Seals. Retaile $1. Costs you 50 v ‘] 
50c.Extra Bonus, Alsoname- imprinted Greet- 
ings, 60 for $1. Many other aussrypente. Easy E@ Titi 
earnings boule on approval ite today. 


» 467 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. Moule 
MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 
All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans 7 sizes, 500 bus up Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 

736 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 















































E S Genvine Marble end Gronite memorials of levt- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
95 30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
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Happy Relief From 


Painful Backache 
Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, pé ainful backac me 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused | 
tired kidneys — and may be relieved when treated in 
the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking exce 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They hel; 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

f the 15 miles of kidney tubes ‘and filters d« 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blo 
‘These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu 
matic pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! 
used successfully by millions for over 40 ye 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of ki ine y 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan's P. 


is ‘YOUR CHILD A 
NOSE SCRATCHER? 
When your child picks his 
nose it may be a danger sign! 


Tt may be just a nasty habit, but sometimes 
nose picking is a sign of something nastier 


Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 


urs. They 


{t may mean that your child has round 
worms—especially if there are other symp 
toms, such as fidgeting, finicky appetite, 


restless sleep and itching in certain parts 

Many mothers don't realize how easy it 
is to “catch” this dreadful infection and 
how many children have it. If you even 
suspect that your child has round worms 
get JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE right away! 
Drive out those ugly, crawling things before 
they can grow and Cause serious distress. 

JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE is the best 
known worm expellant in America. It is 
backed by modern scientific study and has 
been used by millions for over a century 
JAYNE’S VERKMIFUGE has the ability 
to drive out large round worms, yet it 
tastes good and acts gently. It does not 
contain santonin. If there are no worms it 
works merely as a mild laxative. Ask for 
JAYNE’S VER-MI-FUGE atany drug store 

FREE: Valuable medical book, ‘‘ Worms 
Living Inside You.’’ Write to Dept. A2 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine St., Philadelphia 










Here’s How To Treat 


DANDRUFF! 














—the medicinal way—Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and massage. 
Results will delight ou! Sham- 
poo with Glover’s Medicated 
Soap. Brings out natural beauty 
of your hair. FREE booklet— write 
today to GLOVER’S, Dept. K, 
460°Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS merce 

SHOW NEW 
/& CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
$¢ $3 
$0 forS i 


with Name 












Take orders in specs time for es attractive, differ- 
ent Christmas C. cy a. Make extra income weekly. 
Show beautiful $1 Box 21 Christmas Folders to 
friends, others. Make 50c profit per box, Also other 
Christmas Novelties, Everyday, Gift Wrappings, 
Relisiens, Etchin = Fast sellers. Christmas Cards 
we name, 50 for $1. 50c sample on approval. 
Chas.C.Schwer ‘Co., Dept. V23, Westfield,Mass. 









jl CArtot maa 
eS ~~ $— WITH NAME 


Show amasing. Personal Christ- 
Cards. Smart w designs. Low prices. 
Also Beauty Queen’’ oan tell mo a. folder Assort- 
nt. New, novel. Fastest $1 seller. Make 50c. Ex- 
tra Benue. 11 popular assortments. Make big earn- 
perience not needed. Samples on approval. 


Ex 
CHILTON GREETINGS. 147 Essex St., Dept. X-46, Boston, Mass. 
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Slowly she turned around. “Oh, hello, 
Art?” Her flat, the laughter 
gone, 

He grinned at her, But that 
none of the impulsive things 


back. 


voice was 


waiting. 


she sometimes did when he came 

\s she stood there staring at him with 
dark, unsmiling eyes, he knew she 
wasnt even glad to him now. Some- 
thing was wrong here. 

He looked at Phil, who had not turned 
from the stove, and saw it was one of 
Ruth’s special chili con carne omelets 
they had been making together. 

“Not sore, are you, Phil?” he asked, 
thinking of his dive into the field this 


iftternoon 

Phil picked up the 
expertly. 
it Ruth’s side, 


skillet and flipped 
Then he 


linking her arm into 


the omelet came to 


tand 


his. “Sore?” he said. “What have I got 
to be ore about?” 

He was not much taller than the girl: 
but he had the good looks, smooth tanned 
skin, black hair, and eyes even darker 
than hers. There was always a careful 
neatness about him that any girl would 
like, Art guessed. Tonight he had on gray 


and 


a tweed coat. 


flannels 


“No, nothing to be sore about,” Phil 
repeated. “But some time you'd better 
so to a good psychiatrist and find out 
why you don’t grow up. Plain case of 
arrested _ I'd % 

Art shrugged, grinning again. “Okay, 
dope. No more tricks if that’s the way 
you two feel.” He looked at Ruth. “Any 
chance to see you tonight, sooner or 
later?” 

She her head a slow shake. “[’m 
afraid not. We’re having a swim-dance 
up at Jacumba.” 

“Same crowd?” he asked. 

“Same crowd,” she said. 


His grin died. She wasn’t handing out 
any invitations. But he had to see her 
He wanted to talk with her alone tonight, 
before leaving again in the morning. It 
still wasn’t plain what could be so wrong 
here. His stunt this afternoon was not 


enough to cool her off like this. Bluntly, 


he asked, “Ruth, what is it? Why the 
ice?” 

Behind him a man’s voice said, “I'll 
tell you. young fellow.” He looked around 
to the girl’s father standing in the dining 


“Why, hello, Mr. Benton,” 


you?” 


room doorway. 
he said. “How are 
JouN BENTON was a 
man that few people called by his first 
name. Art Cramer had never been able to 
crack his barrier of reserve. He’d have to 
crack it some time; Art knew that. He’d 
have to win John Benton’s full approval 
if he got anywhere with Ruth. 

She was a loyal girl. And it was plain 
enough that her father didn’t approve 
of him at all. But the man had never 
faced him with the open anger that he 
showed now. 

He came on into the kitchen, his gray 


eyes fiery. “Art.” he said, “you’ve been 
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and 


Iowa Woman Tells How 
She Gets More Winter Eggs 


RFD 1, Neola, Ia., has had 
that will be of widespread 
who want winter 


Mrs. Mark Stageman, 
a remarkable experience 
interest to poultry raisers 
eggs. She wrote 
Last winter 


more 


my hens weren't laying enough eggs 
to pay their keep. I couldn't figure it out, and was 
about to give up with chickens. Finally a neighbor 
suggested worming with Gizzard Capsules, so I got 
a small package and gave them to a few hens. Sure 
enough those hens had worms. So then I wormed 
the entire flock with Gizzard Capsules. My 
started laying more eggs and kept it up all winter. 
Believe me, I don't keep boarders 


Make This Test, Free 


hens 


any more 


Readers are advised to find out early if layers 
need worming. You can do so, free. Clip this 
article, take it to your Lee dealer, and he will give 
you a l5ec package of genuine adult size Gizzard 
Capsules, free. Try them on a number of hens and 
watch results. If your flock needs worming you 


will see the worms. There's a Lee dealer in most 
towns; but if none near you, send 15e in coin or 
stamps to Geo. H. Lee Co., Dept. 44, Omaha, Nebr. 
LEE DEALER NOTE: Send this article to us be- 


1940 and we will reimburse vou 


Dept. 44, Omaha, Nebr. 


fore Nov. 1 
Geo. H. Lee Co. 


at home, you can quick- 
ly and easily tint telltale streaks 
of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest blonde 


@ Now, 





to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush does it— 
or your money back. Used for 28 years by thousands of 
women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed harmless. 
No skin test needed, active coloring agent is purely vege- 
table. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting—does not 
wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One application im- 
parts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray appears. 
Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 60c at 
drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee Re- 


tain your youthful charm, Get BROWNATONE today. 








Ease the painful choking of asthmatic at- 
tacks. Asthmador’s aromatic fumes 
breathing easier, help reduce severity of 
paroxysms. Minimize the dread of your next 
attack by keeping this economical, scien- 
tifically controlled compound always handy. 
At drug stores, in convenient powder, cig- 
arette or pipe mixture form. Write today for 
a generous free sample to 

R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los Angeles, Dept.H-17 


-FREE 


> SPARKLING, SIMULATED 


BIRTHSTONE 


For Farm Journal and Farm- 
Just to get acquainted, we will send 
you a wonderful simulated birthstone—correct for your 
month—FREE if you enclose this ad. (10c for mailing and 
handling appreciated Many think wearing their birthstone 
lucky, and the stone for your month will make a beautiful 
ring. Just send name, address and month of birth Send 
today for your FREE birthstone and we will include a new 
imported charm, also FREE, as this offer is limited Empire 
Diamond Company, Dept. 424E, Jefferson, lowa 














er’s Wife Readers. 





GIVEN Ge AWAY! 
oe e 

oe ——— sh 2 ew 
Famous Stradford PEN, 14k gold plated point— Automatic 
PENCIL--6 Black, 3 Red, 3 Blue LEADS-—-FOR selling 4 
boxes Rosebud Salve at 25c = ow 4 salve. Post Card 
will do. Send-No-Money. (Ol le Company--46th year) 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, Box 74 WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 





Don’t miss the many attractive offers 
in the “Farmers Trading Post’’—see 
the back pages of this issue. 





rd 
id 











end 
our 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS 
For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or posteard to the firm men- 
tioned, 

Free Information on the “Oliver Superior 
No. 7 Spreader,” the Row Crop “70” tractor, 
Fertilizer Drills, Plain Drills and other types 


of equipment, is offered by Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co. Write, stating in which you're 
interested, to Oliver Farm Equipment Sales 


Co., Dept. FJ-9-40, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 

o, Tl. 

Details on windmills and water systems can 
be obtained without charge by writing to the 
Aermotor Co., Dept. 7, 2500 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Says Who?”—a 16-page book that gives 
the facts about truck operating costs will be 
sent you for the asking by the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Division, General Motors Sales Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Expert Personal Advice on Building and 
Remodeling a barn, poultry house, silo, etc., 
is offered free by James Mfg. Co.. Dept. FJ-94, 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., or Elmira, N. Y. 


Illustrated Booklet telling about Com- 
mander Attilio Gatti’s adventures in the Afri- 
can interior will be mailed you, free, by the 
International Harvester Co., Inc., 180 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Free Literature describing the new 1941 
Phileo Farm Radios and full details of a free 
trial, easy payment plan can be obtained by 
Philco Radio & Television 


writing to the 
Streets, Phila- 


Corp., Dept. 21, Tioga and C 
delphia, Pa. 

Descriptive Literature giving money-saving 
facts on Coleman Oil Heaters may be had by 
writing to The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., 
Dept. FJ-915, Wichita, Kans., Chicago, III., 
or Philadelphia, Pa. 

“New Book of Home Plans” containing 
latest home designs, money-saving building 
information, model interior plans, etc., is of- 
fered without charge to those living in lowa 
and Illinois. (Send 15e to cover mailing 
costs if you live in any other state.) Address: 
Gordon-Van Tine Co., 1897 Case St., Daven- 
port, lowa. 

Sheepmen—For a pamphlet describing a 
new worm treatment for sheep, known as 
“PTZ Capsules,” write to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 

Vew Factory Catalog gives information on 
gas, oil, electric or coal and wood ranges, oil 
heaters, furnaces, etc. Write, specifying in 
which you’re interested, to Kalamazoo Stove 
& Furnace Co., 10 Rochester Ave., Kalama- 
Zoo, Mich. 

“Sunkist Recipes for Every Day.” This 
booklet giving many recipes for delicious 
salads, desserts and beverages is offered free 
by Sunkist, Dept. 4809, Sunkist Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“Slenderizing Fashions for Stout Women 
and Misses.” For this style book of clothes 
skillfully designed to minimize pounds, write 
Lane Bryant, Dept. 172, 39th St. at Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

New Cook Book containing 58 recipes using 
Minute Tapioca will be sent you by General 
Foods, Dept. F.J. 9-40, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Free Trial Package of “Junket” Rennet 
Tablets and a recipe book may be had by 
writing “The ‘Junket’ Folks,” Dept. 239, 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Free Sample of 10 shades of face powder 
will be sent with a tube of Four-Purpose Face 
eae Write Lady Esther, 7168 W. 65th St., 

licago, Ill. 
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a fool long enough. You’ve done nothing | 
but waste your time with that flying 
wreck of yours. While the rest of us work, 
you bat around the sky and let a good 
farm lie idle. Where is it going to get 
you?” 

It would get him, Art thought, as much 
as twenty acres of weevily cotton would, 
if he had planted cotton. But he didn’t 
say so. John Benton was facing a ruinous 
loss this year, and that was nothing to 
joke about. It might even explain, he 
felt. this burst of anger. Worry could do 
that. 

But then Benton was “What 
you do with your life is none of my busi- 
ness. Go ahead and fool it away. What 
you did this afternoon is another matter.” 

“What do you mean?” Art asked. “Any 
harm done?’ 

“No, of course not! Only two hundred 
of Ruth’s turkeys dead because you 
made them stampede!” 


saying, 


Turkeys! He hadn't 
thought of that. He stared at the girl 
blankly: and then saw Phil Wyman’s 
face a little above hers watching him 
with a faintly righteous smile. There was 
a sudden urge in him to push that face. 

To John Benton, he said, “I guess 
it was a fool trick, all right.” 

“It was, and what are you going to do 
about it? I ought to get your license 
revoked!” 

“No!” Art said quickly. “Not that. 
How much were those birds worth?” 

“Six hundred dollars,” Benton stated, 
“market price. Now then,” he added. “I'm 
going to give you one chance. It’s time 
you went to work. If you want to work 
for me and pay off 

Art Cramer shook his head. “Thanks, 
I'm not looking for a job.” For a mo- 
ment he was silent. Then he grinned. “I'd 
rather pay off with cash. Can you give 
me a week?” 

A week to earn six hundred dollars! 
They were staring at him, all three of 
them, Benton’s eyes sharply narrowed, 
Ruth showing a startled look, with only 
Phil Wyman sure of the answer. This was 
just an easy promise that couldn’t be 
kept. 

It was what all of them were thinking, 
Art Cramer felt, when that first surprise 
had passed. He said again, “I'll have your 
six hundred in a week, Mr. Benton, I 
owe it to you, and this is no bluff.” 

He backed toward the door, watching 
Ruth, seeing her startled look change to 
something uncertain and almost fright- 
ened, until with a quick appeal of one 
hand reaching out to him, she asked. 
“You'll stay to dinner, won’t you?” 

He had the door open. “Sorry, Rufus,” 
he said, “I guess I'm going to be busy for 
the next week.” 

And then he laughed. “Besides, I don’t 
like Phil’s cooking much. Look at that!” 
On the stove the omelet was scorched to 
a brown mass. 

(Continued in October) 
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GOOD PUMPING 




















Good farmers keep opera- 
ting expenses low. They 
know that savings on pumping, like othér econo- 
mies, mean money earn 


Because it pumps with free wind an AERMOTOR 
windmill saves you money constantly. It is Auto- 
Oiled, needs oiling only oncea year. Its Adjustable 
Stroke allows two lengths of stroke. Its perfect 
Self-Regulation makes it safe in all winds. 

For electric pumping insist on an AERMOTOR 
Electric System. Its 
U-Bar feature keeps 
gear case always 
closed and free from 
dirt and water. It 
has all moving parts 
completely covered. 
And it costs you less 
than other high 
grade systems. 


















AERMOTOR co. Y 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
Dept. 7 Chicago, lll. 






é Send details: 


0 Windmill — Water Systomeg 
Dept.7 









a Name 7 


on 
é Address _f 





FACTORY 
PRICES 










The NEWPORT—7 Rooms $9518 
and Bath (Materials) 

Buy direct from our 5 great Mills at low- 

est wholesale prices. Ready-Cut saves 
30% in labor, 18% in building costs. 
Brings savings of modern production methods to home 
building. Beautiful exteriors, attractive modern features 
and skillfully arranged floor plans mean more comfort and 
less work for the housewife. 
Write for NEW BOOK OF HOME PLANS 
FREE if you live in Iowa and Illinois. 
(Other states send l5e to cover mailing 
costs.) Brings you very latest home 
designs; money-saving building informa- 
tion; model interior plans, etc. 








Universal 
Tractor 
Sia east 


rite today. 
PIONEER ‘MFG. Co. 
Dept. M-00 West Allis, Wis. 


-4 Earn more 
2 work less 
a, 


with o 


4 














Farm, ad 


Piel bow 
bo lowe Fence; Steel P 
Barb Electric Fence, —— 
_. Sui Paints, Roofing. Write- 
H KITStLLMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 241 Muncie, indiana 
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* FARMERS TRADING POST * 





« CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 » 





POULTRY 


[fall: ‘Chicks 


Leghorns, New Hampshires, Wyandottes 
Reds, Rocks, Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks 


All chicks produced from flocks tested for 
Pullorum Disease (B8.W.D.) by the Official 
State testing agency of one of the six New 
England States, with 
NO REACTORS FOUND 
Tube Agglutination tested within the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 
**Never a week without a hatch’ since 1927, 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1927, 
Quality chicks since 1911, Catalogue Free. 
Over nine million chicks in 1938, and again 
in 1939. We ship prepaid, and guarantee 
100% live delivery. 
Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83 Wallingford, Cone. 


"WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS” 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


5 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
$15.00 per hundred, F.O.B. 


Immediate Shipment 





























You may send your order 
by telegram, 
We Ship C.0O.D. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 
Green Ridge, Mo. 


















BROILER CHICKS 
OF CONTROLLED BREEDING 


BIG, fast-growing, 
a78°>, assed NEW HAMPSHIRES 
CROSSES. Write. 


Hubbard Fame eas i«. 


BAGBY CHIC 


HATCHED 12 MONTHS EACH YEAR! 

@ 28-year-old breeding program means BIGGER 

Prorits with Bacsy Curicks. Send 

for FREE Catalog. Gives valuable Straight 

ay er you why thousands Run and 
se BAGBY CHICKS year after — Sexed 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM Be1100. Sedalia, Mo. Cnicie 


CHICKS*30 Days Trial 
Ati) 











guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take cha 
You get 30 days to make eure chic 

represented. Male or pullet chicks furnish 
Low pri Fd a Mo. Approved Blood Tested Easy 


. 
Buying pie ane m tees one reat ae Free 
Ri STATE 06. BUTLER. mo. 


do — it — with 

Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. 

Why breed for ordinary poultry 

cede when luxury markets want all the squabs sowie can ship, every 
en 


day in year? Go after these weloome poultry che now. 
Write postcard, get eye-opening tree business guide. 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


sell for 50 cents — pound 
when 25 days old. Wait- 
ing markets. Cost about 
12 cents pound to raise. Alws ays penned up 
~ Write for FREE booklet “B.’ 
HIGBEE SQUAB PLANT R.F.0.5 Kansas City, Kan. 
“BIG MIXED CHICKS $ :95 
White and Black Giants, Lt. Brahmas, PER 
N. H. Reds, White and Barred Rocks 1 
Dark Cornish, 12¢ ea. Straight Breeds $6.95-100. 
Send no Money, Chicks & Postage C.O.D. 100% Alive 
EWING’S HATCHERY, BOX 10, McCLURE, PA 


PULLETS ‘ W. Leghorns from z-3 year blood tested 
breeders, large type, perfect health, range 
grown, 4 to 5 mo. old, inspected, prompt del., priced low. 


PINE TREE FARM STOCKTON,N.J. BOX F. 
$2.45 (LIGHT COCKERELS) UP. Straight Leghorns 
$5.95. Heavies as low as $5.40. Be sure, buy Seymour 
chicks. Can make immediate shipment. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 
BABY CHICKS, Cockerels $2.45 all 100 and up. 21 
different breeds. Free Catalog. Writ 

Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, alow, Indiana 






































CLOVER VALLEY—U-.S. Approved Pullorum Tested 
Chicks at special Summer Prices. A housands weekly 
« lover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 


Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY 


$5 95-100 AA GR ADE “Barred Bi uf, White Rocks, Reds, 


White Wyandottes, Buff So gu ztons. Cockerels $5.75; 
Pullets $7 sh White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 











Ancona ) Cockerels $2.50 Pullets $10.95; 
Minorcas $ New Hampshires, Columbian, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, RK. I. Whites $6.45; Heavy Mixed 
$5.25: A 90. We pay postage, guarantee live 
delivery ounty Hatchery, Box 570-C, Hunt- 





ingburg, In« 
CAN MAKI jee DIATE SHIPMENT of Barred, 
White Rocks, 8 Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, AAA tivaie $5.90-100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets 
$7.75; English White, Brown Leghorns. Anconas $5.90; 
Cockerels 45; Pullets $10.95 Heavy Mixed 85.25 
Assorted $4.75. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour Indiana 








PULLETS—HENS Tom Barron Strain White Leg- 
horns 332 eggesired stock Range grown FEamesway 
certified individually selected stock Inspection privi- 
lege, 100% live arrival guaranteed — now 
AAAA" Mating 25c each up. Catalog 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304-1 froltand, Mich 


DAVIS CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$5.95-100; 300-817.55. Also sexed chicks. We pay post- 
age, will ship COD 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana 
DEPENDABLE CHICKS, EASY. PAY MENTS. Oldest 
IHlinois-U. S. Approved hatchery. Year-round deliveries 
$3.95 per 100, up 

Chestnut Hatchery, Dept C, Chestnut, IHinois 


HELM HATCHES YEAR AROUND. Officially pullor- 
um tested. Leading breeds $6.45. Postpaid. 100% alive 
COD. Heiptul bulletins 

Illinois Hatche ry. | Metropolis, Mlinois 
NEW LOW SUMMER PRICES. Lizht cockerels $2.25- 
100: straight heavy breeds $5.05-100 Write for com- 
plete price list 

Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Indiana 

CHICKS Hardy, robust chicks Hatched to live Lead- 
ing breeds. Sexed. Low prices. Free Catalog 

Booth Farms, Box 305 Clinton, Mo. 
DUCKLINGS— Mammoth Pekins, $14 hundred; $7.50 
fifty. Runners, $12 hundred; 50 fifty 

Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y 


DOGS 


NOTICE: U’nless otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays erpress charges both ways on do's returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made wtthin 
pertod spectfied 
COON, OPOSSU ™, FO OX, , RABBIT AND ecm 
Combination Hunting Hounds shipped for trial 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 





















































AGENTS WANTED 


EEE 
DON'T BE A JOB HUNTER—Start your own business 
on our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience unneces- 
sary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, 
dignified, profitable business backed by world-wide Indus- 
try Write Rawleigh's, Dept. I-U-FIN, Freeport, Il 


SUBSCRIPTION SALESMEN. Good job tor man with 
ear. Drive rural routes. Sell this flashy, specialized mag- 
azine. Every farmer a prospect Money making proposl- 
tion. Open territory states east of Mississippi River 
north of Tennessee and Carolinas, plus Pacifie Coast. 
Sales material free Write Chas. Webster, Dept. F-0, 
Sandstone Bldg., Mount Morris Ilinois 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name $l 
Free samples, 30 designs. America’s fastest selling 21 
Christmas folder box Costs 50c, Sells $1 Request 
samples today Sunshine Art, Dept. F-2, 154 Nassau 
St., New York City 

CALL ON FRIENDS with sensational lowest- -priced 
Personal Christmas Cards and Stationery. Names im- 
printed Also big-value 21 Card $1.00 Assortment. 
Profit, 50c¢ Experience unnecessary Samples free. 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave Dept. K-26, New York 
WEAR FINE HOSE [send without cost with large outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery Keplace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Kush 
name and hose size 

Wilknit, Desk KK-44, Greenfield, Ohio 














M ARRIED WOM AN. to introduce Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
Soaps, Household Products to friends and neighbors in 
spare time. Experience unnecessary. Write for big 36.00 
assortment of actual full size products free 
anol, ZOL1 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohto. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! “Santos Coffee lle 4-02. 
Vanilla S',c. Razor Blades 10 for S'yc. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum l2e. Christmas Cards, Zl in box, l4e. 150 other 
Bargains. Premiums expe rience unnecessary 
Carnation © ompany, FR-3, St. Louis, Mo 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to eall on farmers. No experience or capital required 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Big Money every 
day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 

MecNess Co., Dept. 428, Freeport, [linois 























WANTED — Farmers and farmers’ sons over 2l years of 
age to travel in the country. No experience or capital 
necessary, but must have good car. Sceady work. Write 
for particulars 

G. C. He! re rling Co., Dept I . Bloomington, tl 


A REAL FUTURE FOR YOU with Red Comet Fire 
Control Products. Low Prices Proved seven years. 
Splendid sales outfit free. Some good territory open 
een Write quick 

249 Red Comet Building, Littleton, © 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES amazing stain- -proot 
tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no ironing. 
Beautiful patterns Look like linen—cost much tess. 
Commissions big Also complete line of dresses 

Melville © le Company, Dept. 1654, Cincinnati, Ohio 





lorado. 























SELL 50 CHRISTMAS CARDS with name for $1.00! 
Four complete, sensational lines! 35 sparking designs! 
Amazing values! Box assortments too. Big profits. 
Experience unnecessary. Samples free 

Noel Studios, & East 26th, Dept. C-24, New York City. 
WANTED: Men—Women to supply Blair Food and 
Household Products to homes. Deep Cut Prices and 
lovely Premiums. Send no money. Big Box of products 
Free for testing. Blair, Dept. 53-C, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

















COON HUNTERS! Guarantee to make your coon hunt- 
ing nights happy. profitable nights. Have 6 coon hounds 
that are absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. These 
dogs really had plenty coon hunting experience. Hunt 
coons any hunting grounds. Cold noses, strike coon, stay 
with it until treed. Stay with tree. Good voices. Ex- 
perienced water workers. Dog must please you 100% or 
your money guaranteed refunded $15.00—pictures, 
references, 10 di ays tri: al Tip Doran, Murray, Ky. 


ATTEN’ r IC »N HUNTERS! My dogs have made records 
and friends for me throughout U. 8S. They are pick of 
South. Tried and tested in actual hunting. Straight 
cooners, combination hunters that are true at tree. Com- 
pletely broken. Fox and rabbit hounds that drive until 
shot or holed. Guaranteed be best. Priced right, on trial, 
purchase money y-back guarantee. State dog you want, 
I'll see you get it. Picture of breed and man you deal with. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 








COON-OPOSSUM BITCHES—I have 5 real broken, ex- 
perienced tree bitches. All had two seasons’ hunting. 
Treed plenty coons, opossums. All completely broken 
Fast, wide hunters, cold noses, water workers, solid true 
tree barkers. Stay with tree. Each $15.00, 10 days trial 
Pictures, reference. arees on money-bac k guarantee. 

~. Jackson, Murray, Ky 


RABBIT WUNTERS Tita ig thoroughly trained rab- 
bit hounds. Two seasons training. All day hunters, 
briars, brush, swamps. Good routers, | stay until shot or 
holed. Each $10.00, $18.00 *ictures, reference, 
trial Clifton Doran, Murray, Ky. 


MONEY HUNTERS- 5 have 6 silent trailers. Fast as 
lightning. Tree coons, minks, Opossums, skunks before 
they den. Solid true tree barkers. Stay with tree. Com- 
pletely broken. Really had hunting experience. Make 
money hunting with one of these dogs. Fur getters. Each 
$15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, references furnished. 
Paul E. Jac kson, Murray, Ky. 











I CAUGHT 21 coons in six straight nights last season. 
Believe own best Coonhounds in Kentucky. Offer Black- 
tan-Bluetick bred, Male Coonhounds, 4 years, guaranteed 
please you. $15.00 each. Ten days trial. 

N Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded Coonhound. .. Have 
several hunted last season, treeing nicely, shipped COD 
or will furnish free description 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 
sonable. List Free 

Ramsey ¢ ‘reek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 








PUPPIES—all breeds at lower prices, information free! 
Book 104 photos eam = recognized dogs 25c 
Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y 








> OPPORTUNITY open locally for man or woman 
to represent biggest advertised hosiery brand. No invest- 
ment Full or part time Good pay. Permanent. 
Write Real Silk, Dept. J-245, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LARGE PROFITS in bargain store business. Sell new 
and used clothing, bankrupt stock. Experience unneces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Details free 
Publix, 558-FF oneete. Chicago 
BIG MONEY taking orders: Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Pants, Jackets, Raincoats, Uniforms, etc. Sales 
equipment free. Experience unnecessary. 
Nimrod, 4922-AD Lincoln, Chicago. 
SELL NYLON Hosiery with famous Snag-Proofed silk 
hosiery. Sensational opportunity. Write tully for sample 
Snag-Proofed stocking 
American Mills, Dept. L-37, Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE, and earn $5.00 per day, 
spare time, showing gorgeous Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment. Give age and dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-1086, Cincinnatt, O. 
WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten S1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free ee 
Cheerful Card Co . 47, White P lains, N.Y 


GHEMICAL SPONGE Cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. New! Hot seller! Samples sent 
on trial. Write 

‘Inventor,”’ 120 Kristee Bldg., Akron, Ohlo. 


YOUR OWN SHOES AS BONUS and quick cash com- 
missions showing complete shoe line. $2.95 up. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Outfit Free 

Tanners Shoes, 218, Boston, Mass 
AGENTS make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit, 
offer Ho-lKo-Co, 2816-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo 
BIG MANUFACTUREK wants housewives with spare 
time to wear free sample dresses, and show to friends. 
Give size, age. Harford, Dept. L-43, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted folders, name 
imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. FE xperi- 
ence unnecessary. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 
“UKO” cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 

Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 


Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 
Dept. B, Lamoni, Lowa. 






































2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care an 


working — Free. 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohlo 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





TT 





| . . 

| NOTICE: JD t mati films tn ordinary envelopes 
Wrap well, tle securely, and print name and address 
plainly both inside and outstde of package 





Clip and Save This Ad 
NEW! SENSATIONAL! STYLE LEADER! ARTIS- 
ric DECKLED GLISTENING SNAPSHOTS! In neat 
convenien it —- form. Keeps your pictures and nega- 
tive n sets as taken. S Exposure 25c. Reprints 
ime st - 5 Each set bound in a separate small 
ittrac tive album Free enlargements with each > in 
trade Candid and split-size film ultra fine grained, 
developed and enlarged 3', x 4% album style—36 Ex- 
posures $1.00, 16-18 75e, 12 50¢c, and 8 Exposure Vest 
Pocket, Bantam and Univex 40c. Album style enlarged 
Reprints from Miniature Films 4c. Finished and remailed 
ume day received. Brings films from Middle West back 
in three days. East, South, and to Rocky Mountains in 
four days. You have tried the ordinary kind—now give 
e best just one test Rock‘ord Photo Service, * ‘Amer- 
ica’s Finest Photo Laboratories,’’ Box 102-10, Rockford, 
Illinois 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each 











Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
e prints or 8 regular size and one profession: ul oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt reliable 
ervice 
Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints 





ROLL FILMACHINE DE VELOPED and your choice 
1) & Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 
nts; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos; or ( 3) 8 Finerfotos 

Order by 


lt! 
ind one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. 
inber. Prompt Service f y 
Finerfotos, Box S-S08, ee Minn 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. 6—S exposure 
rolls developed, your choice— 16 olin or & prints with 
2 areltaien al enlarge ments or & prints and one colored 
enlargement ienuine nationally known Moentone su- 
perior quality 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., La ‘rosse, W is. 
ONE 6144x8 4% PLATE >SUNK E NL. ARGE MENT -or one 
x7 hand colored enlargement with each roll developed 
nd & prints 25¢e. 36 pasate roll developed and 36 
S's xdly —ae nts $1.% 18 exposure roll 75c. 
Vidor, 321-O aces ppin, Minn »olis, Minn. 
FREI To Farm Journal Readers: Any oll Developed, 
16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled prints plus two 
beautiful Holly we od enlargements and two free Leather- 
tone frames only 25e. Overnight service 
Nu-Art Studios, F-32, Des Moines, Iowa 
YOUR CHOICE! Roll Developed, 8 Permanent Prints 
and 1-5x7 Hand Painted Enlargement or 2-—5x7 Un- 
painted Enlargements, 25c. Prompt service. Individual 
Attention to Each Picture! Janesville Film Service, 
Room 421, Janesville, Wiscomsin, 2 
S ENLARGEMENTS AND FIL MS DEVE LOPED 116 
size or smaller, 25e coin. Special Offer: enclose this ad 
ind negative for double weight hand colored Enlargement 
Free 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, 
FAST PHOTO SERVICE by the Old Reliable P 
Shop. Our prints never fade or discolor. Roll developed 
ind printed with two enlargments.. . 25c Eight re- 
prints l6e 
Photo Art Shop, Box 3406-F, St 
FREE SNAPSHOTS! MAIL THIS AD WITH TWO 
NEGATIVES for sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo 
album. Low price list and convenient film mailers sent 
on return Artisto, Box 119-6, Rockford, Illinois 
TRIAL OFFERS! Six or Eight Exposure Rolls Devel- 
oped, Printed 20c: or Two ¢ ‘olored_ Enlargements and 
eight prints 25e. Twenty Reprints 2 5e. 
Skrudland, 6444-V Diversey, Chicago. 
Is LIFETIMI P! tINTS, 2 Sparkling ae wood enlarge- 
ments each roll 25¢e. 21 reprints 25e; 100—$1.00. Fin- 
ished 3 hours. 25 other bargains 
Overnight Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVEL OP ED and 8 beautiful enlargements 2 >to 6 


















. Paul, Minnesota 














times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. Any 5-exposure 
roll 25e coin. Re epri nt er largements 3c each. 
Alden P! 258-A. Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 
FINEST PRINTS 1 E VER “SAW, say Willard cus- 
tomers. Roll developed, 16 Velox ie 25¢e. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Quicker service. 
Villard Studios, Box 3536P, Cleveland, Ohio 


ARKLING SNAP SHOTS Any size” roll developed, 
sparkling prints beautiful enlargements, 25¢ Reprints 
-C eactl 
Ace Photo Service, Box 265-I, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROLL DEVELOPED—PRINTED with one hand color- 
ed print in beautiful hanging or standing frame 25c 

Arbor Service, 85, Joliet, Illinois 


ROLLS DEVELOPE D—25e coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight onal En largements, 8 gloss prints. 
bate Service, Dept. 6, LaCrosse, Wis 


FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 

16 prints each roll, 25e. Beautiful novelty premiums 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago 

ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 


enlargement coupons 25¢c: 20 reprints 25c. One Day 























Service Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas 
PR COMP *SERVICE— Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guars unteed neverfade prints 


Excel Photos, Dubuque, lowa. 


each roll, 25¢ 
FILMS DEVELOPED. Choice: 8 prin 2 enlargements, 
16 prints, or 8 Double Size prints, 25e. LaCrosse Film 
Service, Dept. 12, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
rWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each “picture on roll 
ic. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick service 
Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 


lls developed—s guaranteed prints plus one colored 
en - irgement, 25c. Reprints 3c each, 30 for 2c each, 100 
for $1.00 Martin Studios, Davenport, lowa. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll 
Send 25¢ Mail to 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wisconsin. 
ROLLS Di VELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25¢. Re- 
prints 2c. Fast service. Send your rolls today. 
Photolab, 1806-M Wabash, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVE! OPED, 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. Y. 
20 REPRINTS 25c, 100 $1.00. Roll | ae 1¢ 
prints, 25c. 5x7 enlargements, 10c; 3—2 

— Nordskoe, 57, Mz — Tilinois 
TWO (VELOX) PRINTS of each negative with roll 
developed — 25¢ 35mm rolls enlarged 3'4x44—S1.00 
Welch Photo, 2418-38 Penn, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



































PHOTO FINISHING 


ANY SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL film devel- 
oped, including eight guaranteed Ray-Kraft deckle-edged 
prints and one 5x7 Panel deluxe matte enlargement, oF 
two 4x6 gloss enlargements, all for 25c (coin). 16 (12 
Duos) printed size 3x4, 50c. 35MM _ fine-grain developed 
and printed size 3x4, &1. Ask for Free 28-page booklet 
**How to Take Better Pictures’’ when sending your films 
Ray’s Photo Service, 414 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wis 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight-exposure roll developed, carefully printed and your 
choice m two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional 
enlargements, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints 
for 25¢c coin. Reprints two cents each. Highest quality 
guaranteed 

The Photo Mill, Box 629—46, Minneapolis, Minn 











BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE Rolls 

developed guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25e. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints 

and one colored enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. 

Film mailers tree on request 

Watland Bros., 30, Blue Island, Illinois 








SIZE 











RIGHT BEAUTIFUL DECKLEDGE DOUBLE 
ae TS from eight exposure rolls— 5c. Each negative 
will be enlarged to approximately 3x5. Enlarged reprints 


3c. Brown Photo Company, 1910-27 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
ALL ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED and printed by “ma- 
chine, free from scratches and finger marks. Roll devel- 
oped, printed and 2 free enlargements 25c. Eight or more 
reprints 2c each. 
Sunset Service, 600 Sunset Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic Dec kle Edged Perma- 
nent Prints, * Reprints, 3c e ach. 100 Reprints, $1.50. 
“As reliable as Uncle Sam's N 

Midwest Photo, Room 5 


AT LAST! All your Se in natural colors. Roll 

developed. 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25« Reprints, 

3c. Amazingly beautiful E 
Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Special. 2 Professional enlargements and 16 prints from 
roll 25e. 20 reprints 25e. Every print inspected and 
guaranteed. Free 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons. 
Star Studio, F.J2, Sweetwater, Texas. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 1% reprints, 2 4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 
oe 















- 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


























FREE TRIAL— 16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three » lovely 
Holly wood enlargements and Free Leathertone frame with 
roli—25c. Overnight service 


Lifetone Studios, L-32, Des Moines, Iowa 








ROLL DEVELOPED, it F anteed | Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional E nlarge ments 25e. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. 

Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Careful. 
Film mailers Free. 

May's Photo Shop, Box 870-FW, La Crosse, . Wis 














Sf BEAUTIFUL ALBUM with cellophane anve pes 
plus roll developed and two sets prints, 25c. Free mailers 

Same-day se 
Pho-" T-Pho Box 24-D8, Highland Park, Mich. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Bight, 4x6 Professional Gloss En- 
largements; or 8 prints, 2 enlargements: or 16 prints, 25c. 
Crystal Studios, Box 159-B, Rushford, Minn. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 from your roll 25c. 16 exposure 
rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. Mail to 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wis 





























ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25¢. Quick 
sconsin 


Service Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, W 











ROLLS DEVELOPED, two free enlarge ment coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c. 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa 
DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS. Roll developed, | 8 prints all 
enlarged to nearly posteard size, 2 ; 
Willard Studios, Dept . Cleveland, Ohio 
20 PRINTS FROM ROLL—with 2 free enlary Kements, 
25e. Unbeatable offer. 20 reprints 25c; 70—7: 
Bargain Studio, Albany, w isc. 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each “picture on 
rol! 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis 














LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Profitable AYRSHIRES 


America’s Fastest Growing Dairy Breed 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK 
Pertect Udders — ideal Type — Best of Grazers 
Weite for ttevetere end lat of bereders acer pou with stock for wale 


| AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'M, 100 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 
















ABORTION PROTECTION one calfhood vaccination 
Government licensed vaccine: money-»ack guarantee. 
Free literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 


Department 10, Kansas City, Missour ri 
No Better Farmer's Sheep. Illustrated 





HAMPSHIRES 
booklet and breeders’ list for you. American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn., X72 Woodland, Detroit, Mich 

O. I. C. Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 
kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific. 

; ; aes ~ rei a Seiota, TM 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 407, Fair ury, Nebr. 
(big, monthly magazine, 3 years st). Ata, complete in- 
formation Introductory, 5 months 10e, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Sn 
GET INTO A SAFE, SURE, profitable vear-round busi- 
ness with the Fords Portable Hammermill und exclusive 
Molasses Feed Impregnator Operators make regular 
weekly net earnings, $50, $75, $100 and mor>. Equipment 
may be purchased 25% down, balance from earnings 
Write for particulars 
Myers-Sherms an Co., 1433 12th, Streator, "Minols 


STURDY, DEPENDABLE SILOS, as low os $19.50 
complete. Build and fill in one day. Any capacity 12 to 
200 tons. Ideal for farms without silos and for surplus 
crops. Write today for booklet. 

Sisalkraft Co., .07-Y, West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


INVENTORS—Don't delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. No charze for pre- 
liminary information Write Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OJ14 Adams Building 
Washington, D 

EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Li t-Power. 
Fifteen Years’ Life Fully Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 
Dlete lighting plants. Free literature. 

“See-Jay"” Company, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y 


M._ M. EARNE D $1174 in spare time for exceptional 
“cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free Book tells if 
your collars shed suitable. We buy crops 
United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 100, Chicavo 
FREE VENETIAN BLIND. Venetian blinds $1.95 
Purchase three, get one free. Quality guaranteed. Write 
North Shore Venetian Blind, Evanston, Illinois 


EDISON ~ NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc 
Free Interesting Literature. 

Smith Co., Croton Fi ills, N. Y 


STAMP COLLECTORS— 106 differe nt stamps ine luding 
beautiful Royalty E apostiton Commemorative issue com- 
plete— 10c Approvals 


Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, Philadelphia, Pa 


MAIL OLD GOLD T "H, Jewelry, Watcues—receive 
cash by return mail Satisfaction guaranteed. lree infor- 
mation. Dr Weisherg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INVENTORS: Have you a sound, p pr aciical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? if so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington 
































Cc U STOMT WOOL CARDING. —Knitting yarns, blank- 
ets, socks, mittens “Batting from your wool. We recard 
used wool batting. Circulars free 

C varmbridge Woolen Mil 








, Cambridge, Minn. 

GARDEN TRACTOR: $48.00 including equipment, re- 

possensed 1940 model. Like new, guaranteed. Pulls seven- 
nch plow. Universal Manufac turing C ompany, Indianapo- 

lis, Indiana. 

GUARANTEED “REBU BUILT TELEPHONES and Re- 

pets. Save up to 75%. Free Bulletin. Farm Telephone 

. Dept. F. ’ Rogers. Park Station, C hicago 














FARMS ~ 


EE eEOeeEOeeOeeeoeetSEOeeSeaSe 
FOR SALE—The famous Havarest Farms in the Town 
of Moreau, Saratoga County, New York. Four farms, 
each with house and farm buildings. 193 acre farm 
$12,500; 13 acre farm—86,000: 200 acre farm—S$15,000; 
239 acre farm—$13,000. Inquire 

E. K. Graham, 1 Broad Street, New York City 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE Washington, Minne- 
sota, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate Write for impartial advice, 
literature and list of typical bargains. Specify state 
J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 





FARM AND RANCH OPPORTUNITIES in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, northern Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon. Write for dependable information and land 
lists. E. B. Duncan, Dept. 928, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 
40 ACR “Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land: $175; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 

Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 


FARMS F FOR SECU RITY, Comfort, plenty. y Catalog 


1400 bargains Free. a we 
Strout Realty, 255-FB, 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


SAVE A YEAR; plant in fall. Boysenberries: red, 
black and yellow Raspberries; Blackberries; Blueberrie 
One year and fruiting size plants. Strawberries, Fruit 
rees, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. Complete line of Hardy, 
Northern Grown Nursery Stock. ¢ vatalog Free. 
Westhauser Nurseries, (R50), Sawyer, Mic h 


RED-TONED IRIS, Five varieties including Red-W ing 
thirty cents. Special collection thirty varieties Iris includ- 
in August flo flowering, one dollar. Plants labeled and post- 
paid. Iris News oa Free. 
. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y 


HARDY. recleaned oe Seed $9.90; “Grimm Alfalfa 
$10.90; Sweet Clover $3.50; Red Clover ‘$8.70. All 60 Ib. 
bushel, ‘track Concordia, Kansas. Return seed if not 
satisfied. — George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


MICHF FLS GRASS SEED FOR SALE. To get genuine 


pure seed xs this amazing new wheat-rye hybrid grass, 
write F. . Hagedorn, Moscow, Ida. 































































i bie Ss’ SIL K HOSIERY 5 pairs S1 Fall Shades 
Satin Slips 2 for $1. Postpaid. Guaranteed 
Dawn Hosiery, F6, Le xington, N. C 


“INVENTORS GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
“Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank k Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple inventions often valu- 
able. Two advisory books—free. Meg J. Evans & Co., 
585-K Victor Building, W ashington, D. 


SAVE UP TO 75% ON TRACTOR Fini . All makes 
Send for big 1940 Free Catalog. Irving's Tractor Lug 
Co., ¢ dalesburs. Illinois, Wichita, Kansas. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Wash ington, ro 

BATTERY RADIOS—$8.95 up. Save to 50%. Wind- 
chargers, Electric Fencers. Home agents wanted. Catalog 
Free Marco, R-1102, Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOLS 


SS wwe ee 
WORK FOR“ UNCLE SAM.” Start $1260-$2100 year. 
Men—women. Try next examinations. Prepare imme- 
diately Common education usually sufficient List 
positions, particulars telling how to qualify and full 
information—Free. Write today. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. J15, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN WANTED Auto-Diesel SSostunten. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nash ville, Tenn. 

HOME STUDY TRAINING FOR ENTERING AVIA- 
TION as annrentices Write immediately, enclosix¢ 
stamp. Mechanix Universal Aviation Save, Dept. V, 
Wayne County Airport, Detroit, Mich 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago 


PONIES 


REGISTERED SHETLAND PONIES: Colts $25.00 to 
$75.00. Twenty-four horse ponies $600.00. Saddles 































































$8.75. Send stamp. Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, lowa. 
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It’s like 


a sow 


that has 






p< 
two good 
litters 


a year 
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De. HeEss Hoc SPECIAL is a two-job 
product. 

Its first job is to supply tonics 
which stimulate body functions, That 
is pep up the appetite, promote assim- 
ilation and elimination. Help a fatten- 
ing shoat make better use of its feed. 

Its next job is to supply essential 
minerals—iron, iodine, copper, cal- 
cium and phosphorus. These elements 
are often lacking in grain. 

This two-job product can do more 
than a one-job product of the same 
type and don’t let any one tell you 
otherwise. Get Hog Special from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer or write Dr. HEss 
& CLARK, INc., ASHLAND, OHIO. 





Build a Sturdy, Dependable 
SISALKRAFT SILO 





Rog. U.S. Pat. | 
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As Little J G50... 


Over 200,000 Have Been Used! 
Put up all the ensilage you need. Build 
and fill in one day — any size — wher- 
ever it’s handy. Use over and over again. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 

Find out about it now! Ask your lum- 

ber dealer for this folder, or write to 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 
203-Y West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 












Page Portable Milker Saves, 


time — work — money 





Costs you less. Milks 20-25 cows an 
hour. Quickly, easily cleaned. San- 
itary —nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction gauge. 
High-speed device, 3rd cow attach- 
ment. Visible milking —no costly 
pipe lines. Gas or electric. Write for 
free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mfg. 
Co., Dept. MM-90 West Allis, Wis. 





FARM 


JOURNAL 


FARMER’S WIFE @ SEPTEMBER 


and 





PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





Very Bad Times —Panpa—"“What time 
is it by your watch?” 
Monium—"‘Quarter to.” 

‘Quarter to what?” 

‘I can’t tell—times got so bad I had to 


lay off one of the hands.” 


Return Match Lost \IAGISTRATE 
‘Well, Sam, it looks as if you and your 
wife have been fighting again. Liquor, 
[ suppos 

SAM “No, suh, judge, she done licked 
me dis time.” 

Aid To Memory PERC) “The moral 
law is easy to remember.” 

FLAGE—"So what?” 

PERCY “If youre good you gotoa place 
of everlasting bliss. If not, you go to a 


place of everlasting blisters.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


ost im possible fo get a girl 
that a good-looking man won't 
at chopping kindling and heat- 
ilk for the baby. 


Revolution and war rage through Eu- 


ope. But 


tries without buckwheat cakes and maple 


what can you expect of coun- 


SVrTupy 
{ girl shouldn't marry a man_ she 
couldn't trust with other women; but a 


man you could trust with other women 


seems hardly worth marrying. 


You 


i ashington iu hen every 


intelligence in 
little district ex- 


cant expect any 


pects its Congressman to be a go-getter. 


I explained to my nephew Bill that a 
racket is a scheme to extort money from 
somebody without earning it, practiced 
by the other fellow. 


It is tough trying to convince the kids 
that good thing when 


intelligence is a 
















“Why do I have to have two tickets? 
ra 


She always sits on my lap! 


they listen to the radio that 


pull the most money. 


programs 


Vany a man thinks he is doing a fine 
job of mule-driving when the mules have 
just decided they are ready to go home. 


Your intelligence comes from your an- 
cestors, but the fool things you do you 
thought up for yourself. 


Fresh Customer—— “Have you frogs’ 
legs?” 
WaitREss—"No, you fresh thing. It’s 
rheumatism that makes me _ walk this 
way.” 
Road to Health —— Ros —“I think _ her 


voice has improved, don’t you?” 
30n—"Well, maybe; but it’s still a long 
way from cured.” 


-Repair Man—“Where is 
your radiator cap?” 
CirizEN—"“On the front end of the ear, 


but don’t call me ‘Cap’.” 


Sensitive - 


suIPMers® 
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both need expert care 
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“TAKE A LOOK AT MILITOR EMMA'S 
VALLEY BOY OF LAKEVIEW,” 


says Mr. Hendress, successful Sheldon, Ill., farmer. 
“He was named grand champion at five county 
fairs for seven years in a row. He has a butterfat 
record of 1,106 pounds on the dam’s side. That dam sold 
for $5,500. Valley Boy had the best of blood lines to begin 
with and has always been given the best of care. So I’m 
sure that it takes expert care to get the best results.” 


“HERE'S HOW I PROTECT MY 
INVESTMENT IN FARM MACHINERY,” 


continues Mr. Hendress. ‘““When I buy a tractor, I want it 
to last as long as possible with few repairs and low running 
cost. I've found that proper care and using the best oil and 
grease pay real dividends. I've used Havoline Motor Oil 
and that extra-tough Marfak lubricant exclusively for five 
years now. And my records show they’ ve saved me money.” 
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SAE 
HAVOLINE 


MOTOR 





TEXACO 


Havoline is on sale in fifty-five gallon drums, and in five- and 
one-quart cans. Marfak is available in 5- and 25-pound pails. 


SAYS GEORGE L. HENDRESS 
SUCCESSFUL SHELDON, ILL., FARMER 






HERE’S WHY INSULATED HAVOLINE 
SAVES MONEY FOR MR. HENDRESS 


Remember, your tractor runs at full throttle 80% of the 
time. And that means heat — consistent heat —heat that 
breaks down ordinary oils, thus forming harmful varnish 
and sludge, slowing up the engine, causing loss of power 
and excessive fuel consumption. Havoline is insulated 
against heat. It stands up, gives full protection. Havoline 
is also distilled to remove carbon-forming impurities. 
Your local Texaco man can show you how to save money 
with Insulated Havoline. 


CUT EXPENSES WITH EXTRA-TOUGH 
MARFAK LIKE MR. HENDRESS DOES 


Use a lubricant so tough it lasts twice as long as ordinary 
grease. Use Marfak, it resists the melting effect of heat, 
bumps won’t squeeze it out, rain won't wash it away. For 
Marfak is made with heavy oils combined in a special base 
so it clings to metal bearings and sticks together. That's 
why it resists destructive friction and makes machinery 
run smoother and more economically. Let your local 
Texaco man show you the way to save money with Marfak. 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 


INSULATED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL & MARFAK LUBRICANTS 


Products of The Texas Company 
TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE — Starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford — Every Wed. Night —Columbia Network — 9:00 E.0.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.0.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T 





for American Legion Post 42, Martins- /gs %- 
ville, Virginia 
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THE ALEXANDER TWINS...Dorothy ‘eadint - (| 
and Grace, Famous Drum Majorettes (lh [el i 
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AND SALUTE 


FOR REAL MILDNESS 
AND BETTER TASTE 


These are the twin pleasures you look for in a cigarette. 
You'll find them in every Chesterfield you smoke...and it takes the right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos united in Chesterfields 
to give you the added pleasure of a cooler smoke... Make your next 
pack Chesterfield and join the millions of smokers who say 


Copyright 1940, LIGGETT & Myers Topacco Co 





